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Evaluation results indicate that: (1) both Hispanic and Korean 
students achieved gains in mastery of English syntax objectives; (2) 
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I. CONTEXT 

THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

Flushing High School is located in and serves an area of Queens 
which has experienced rapid change in recent years. The school itself is 
located near the "downtown" section of Flushing, and serves the Corona- 
Jackson Heights area. This is a relatively new area of impact of Hispanic 
and Asian immigration. According to the 1980 census, the Hispanic population 
in Queens has doubled in the last decade, and the Corona-Jackson Heights area 
is the fastest growing Latin American community in New York City. It houses 
one of the two major concentrations of newly arrived Dominicans, as well as 
many Central and South American families. In addition, it has experienced an 
ongoing influx of Oriental families Koreans, 'nese, Vietnamese , Japanese, 
and others. It is considered one of the largest and fastest growing Asian 
communities in New York. 
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Historically, the immediate area of the school was primarily one 
of middle class white families, many of them Jewish. The community has a 
suburban flavor, with tree-lined and quiet streets. The older homes ranged 
from relatively humble small frame houses to large, luxurious private Victorian 
homes surrounded by trees and gardens. Older three- and four-story apartment 
buildings were built before World War II in the area, and new oarden apartments 
have taken the place of some of the older single-family houses after the war. 

In the past ten years, there were signs of deterioration. Houses 
were neglected and subdivided for rentals; the downtown area was considered 
depressed. As some families left, the total population of the school began 
to shrink, and has continued to decline over the 1974/75 - 1980/81 period 
(see Table 1). In the 1970 , s, Hispanic migrants began to move into the 
community, attracted by the easy transportation, s;jace, and trees. Most 
recently, the area has experienced an intensive immiqration of Orientals, 
and the neighborhood, as well as the downtown section, has changed. While 
some of the migrants are poor, others have had higher social positions in 
their countries of origin, and have come with ambition and skills. They 
have had a decided impact on the area. 

The school is near to the concentration of stores and services of 
"downtown" Flushing, a major intersection of businesses, well served as an 
important terminal for buses, commuter and subway trains. Along Main Street, 
many businesses are now owned by Asians and Hispanics, and the area has a 
noticeably exotic flavor. The influx of businesses has brought new life 
to the area, and most of the business owners have settled in the community. 
Their children attend Flushing High School, and the school's population re- 
flects the changing composition of the neighborhood. 
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The school itself is located on a quiet intersection of tree-lined 
streets, one block from Northern Boulevard and near Main Street. It is an 
older, three-story Gothic building built in 1915, with a newer and colorful 
wing added in 1955 when the building was modernized. Surrounded by lawns and 
flowering trees, the school has a pleasant and suburban atmosphere. In 
addition to its immediate resources, the school enjoys those of the community 
-- the Flushing "Y" , which offers an E.S.L. program for Koreans, Queensboro 
Community College, and historical sites such as the Bowne House. 

THE STUDENT POPULATION OF FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL 

An estimated 20 to 30 nationalities are represented in the Flushing 
community, and in the high school as well. Table 1 presents the changing 
overall ethnic breakdown of the student population at Flushing since 1974-75. 

An increasing number of students are from lower-income families. The 
percentage of free lunch-eligible students rose from 14.5 in 1976-77 to 21.2 
in 1980-81. A total of 24.2 percent were considered "low-income" according to 
the 1980-81 Poverty Components Listing prepared by the Office of Student 
Information Services of the New York City Board of Education. While higher 
than in previous years, however, it is lower than most inner city high schools 
in New York City. 
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Table 1. The student population at Flushing High School, 1974-75 through 1980-81. 
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FREE 






TOTAL 






PUERTO OTHER 


LUNCH 


PERCENT 


YEAR 


REGISTER 


BLACK 


ORIENTAL 


RICAN SPANISH OTHER 


ELIGIBLE 


GRADUATING 


74-75 


3215 


31.3 


1.7 


6.5 9.3 51.1 


17.9 


95.3 


76-77 


3145 


32.9 


3.1 


7.4 10.9 45.7 


14.5 


95.1 








ASIAN 


HISPANIC WHITE 






78-79 


2741 


26,5 


5.4 


22.2 45.8 






79-80 


2505 


24.3 


7.0 


22.5 46.2 






80-81 


2425 


22.5 


8.0 


24.6 44.8 


21.2 


93.5 



Sources: M ew York City Public Schools, School Profiles , 1974-75 and 1976-77; Office of 
tducational Statistics, Annual School Census, October 1978, 1979, and 1980; 
Metropolitan Educational Laboratory, 1980-81 Poverty Components Listing. 



. The student population at Flushing High School is a complex and integrated 
one. "White," for example, includes Indians, Italians, Greeks, and Russians 
as well as native born white students. 

. The percentage of "other" and "white" students declined from 51 to almost 45. 

. The percentage of Hispanics rose from 17.8 to 24.6. Puerto Ricans were a 
large proportion, but are now a minority of the Hispanics served (see Table 4). 

. The percentage of Asian students rose from 1.7 to 8.0. 

. The percentage of black students declined from 31.3 to 22.5. 

. Overall, the total register declined from 3215 to 2435, or 24 percent, 
between 1974-75 and 1980-81. 



HOME LANGUAGE OF FLUSHING STUDENTS 

According to information supplied in June, 1981 by the project director, 
students from 13 language backgrounds are represented in the school. These are 
presented in Table 2. 



Table 2. Home languages of students in the school as 


a whole. 




LANGUAGE 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


LEP 
NUMBER 


STUDENTS 
PERCENT LEP 


SPANISH 


704 


29.0 


292 


41 


KOREAN 


70 


2.9 


37 


53 


CHINESE 


48 


2.0 


37 


77 


HINDI 


35 


1.4 


5 


14 


GREEK 


31 


1.3 


3 


10 


ITALIAN 


27 


1.1 


3 


11 


RUSSIAN 


20 


.8 


16 


80 


ARABIC 


15 


.6 


2 


13 


VIETNAMESE 


13 


.5 


13 


100 


HAITIAN CREOLE 


7 


.3 


1 


14 


TAGALOG 


7 


.3 


3 


13 


URDU 


6 


.3 


4 


67 


TURKISH 


2 




2 


100 



Total school enrollment: 2425 
Total LEP: 418 
Percent LEP: 17 



Source: Program records; Consent Decree/Lau Report, 1980-1981. 
. Students from thirteen language backgrounds are reported. 
. Most LEP students are Hispanics. 

. Asian students comprise the next largest group, including Koreans, 
Chinese, ano Vietnamese. 
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CHANGES IN THE STUDENT POPULATION 

A breakdown of students by ethnic background and grade presents a 
complex picture. The incoming ninth grade is the smallest numerically of 
all four grades an atypical pattern. Of the ninth graders, over 41 per- 
cent are Hispanic (with 24.6 percent of all students being Hispanic), md 
only 17 percent are white. Five percent are Asian, while 36.6 percent are 
black American. The proportion of students by ethnicity is quite different 
in grade twelve: 50 percent of the twelfth graders are white, while 21.8 per- 
cent are Hispanic. Almost 18 percent are black, and over ten percent are Asian. 
Two possibly intersecting explanations may be offered for this pattern: that 
the composition of the student body is changing over time, and/or students of 
different backgrounds are experiencing differential dropout rates. Both factors 
are probably at work and present questions for further attention. Table 3 
presents these data. 



Table 3. Distribution of the student population at 




FUshing High School, September 1980, 


bv 




ethnicity and grade. 
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HISPANIC 


BLACK 


WHITE 


TOTAL 
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22 


167 


149 


69 


407 




5.2% 


41. 1% 


36.6% 


17.1% 


100% 


10 


53 


168 


119 


362 


702 




7.5% 


23.8% 


16.9% 


51.8% 


100% 


11 


59 


110 


101 


295 


565 




10.4% 


19.5% 


17.9% 


52.2% 


100% 


12 


61 


129 


105 


297 


592 




10.3% 


21.8% 


17.8% 


50.1% 


100% 


Spec. Ed. 




23 


72 


64 


159 




14.4% 


45.2% 


40.4% 


100% 


TOTAL 


195 


597 


546 


1087 


2425 




8.4% 


24.6% 


22.5% 


44.5% 


100% 



. Ninth graders are the smallest group of the four grades served. 



. Hispanics constitute the largest percentage of the ninth graders 
(41.1), followed by blacks (36.6 percent). 

. Seventeen percent of the ninth graders are white, and five percent 
Asian. 

. Hispanics constitute about 22 percent of the twelfth graders. 

. About half of the twelfth graders are white (including immigrants 
from India, Italy, Greece, and other countries). 

. Ten percent of the seniors are Asians. 

• The representation of the various ethnic groups differs with grade, 
with the percentage of Hispanics and blacks tending to decrease, 
and that of whites and Asians increasing. 



HISTORY OF SERVICES TO LEP STUDENTS AT FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL 

As Tables 1 and 2 indicate, the risinq percentages of limited 
Enqlish proficiency (LEP) students, and their heteroqeneity , posed an 
increasing challenge to the staff at Flushing Hi qh School. Prior to the 
inception of the bilingual proqram, bilingual tax levy classes were offered 
for Hispanics, and English as a second language (E.S.L.) was offered for all 
LEP students. Hispanic students could enroll in regular Spanish classes, 
but no native-language courses directly addressed their strengths and needs. 
(No courses bridging the gap between E.S.L. and English were offered.) 

Perceiving a need for more extensive and coordinated services for LEP 
students, the assistant principal for supervision of the social studies 
department and the school 's "renewal coordinator' 1 (a social studies teacher 
whose responsibilities included proposal development under privately funded 
"Project Renewal"), wrote a proposal to serve these students under Title VII. 
Although the staff members who developed the proposal have continued in their 
prior teaching and administrative positions, one serves the project as super- 
visor of teaching personnel and as the teacher of the civics course taught to 
Koreans. Both function as staff developers, and have continued to take a strong 
interest in the program. 



II. CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM STUDENTS 



The trilingual program serves approximately 250 students in grades 
nine through twelve. According to student information sheets submitted by 
the program, 209 students speak Spanish as their first language, and 44 
speak Korean. Of the Hispanics, the largest identified group are Dominicans, 
who constitute about 54 percent of tne Hispanics served, and about 44 percent 
of the program's target population. Table 4 presents the distribution of pro- 
gram students by language and country of birth. 



Table 


4. Number of trilingual program students 


by language and country of birth. 








LANGUAGE 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


SPANISH 




209 


83 




DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


112 






COLOMBIA 


19 






ECUADOR 


11 






EL SALVADOR 


4 






CUBA 


3 






PUERTO RICO 


3 






COSTA RICA 


2 






NICARAGUA 


2 






ARGENTINA 


1 






PERU 


1 






VENEZUELA 


1 






UNITED STATES 


6 






UNKNOWN 


44 




KOREAN 


KOREA 


44 


17 


TOTAL 


253 


100 
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Although data on the country of birth are missing for 44 students, 
it is clear that most students served are Dominicans, followed by Central 
Americans (from Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua). 
A small number of Cuban, Puerto Rican, South American, and United States- 
born students are also served. Koreans are the only other language group 
served by the program in 1980-81, although the number of Chinese and Chinese- 
speaking students is increasing in the school. 

SEX 

The overall proportion of female to male students is 56 to 44 percent 
•l the trilingual program, roughly similar to the proportion to be found in the 
school as a whole. Table 5 presents a breakdown of program students by sex and 
grade. '> the table indicates, there is a tendency for the ratio of females 
to males to increase with grade level. 



Table 5. 


Number and percentages of program students by 


sex and grade. 




















PERCENT 




PERCENT 




COLUMN TOTAL: 


GRADE 


MALE 


OF 


FEMALE 


OF 


TOTAL 


PERCENT OF 




N 


GRADE 


N 


GRADE 


N 


ALL STUDENTS 


9 


34 


46% 


40 


54% 


74 


29% 


10 


36 


48% 


39 


52% 


75 


30% 


11 


28 


44% 


35 


56% 


63 


25% 


12 


13 


33/o 


26 


67% 


39 


16% 


TOTAL 


111 


44% 


140 


56% 


251 


100% 
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The data in Table 5 suggest that male and female students may be 
subject to different types of pressures and problems which result in their 
leaving the program and/or the school at different rates. This is an area 
for further investigation, as these data do not provide an explanation for 
the pattern which is observed. 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

The overwhelming majority of the participating program students are 
immigrants, whose educational histories vary considerably. Of the 142 Hispanic 
students who responded to a student background questionnaire administered by 
the Office of Educational Evaluation (O.E.E. ), 97 or 68 percent have been in 
the United States for four years or less. Of the 32 Koreans who responded, 
29 have been here no longer than four years. Not all of these students, how- 
ever, have received all the schooling their grade level would suggest. Some, 
including some Dominicans, have come from rural areas where tne benefits of 
schooling were not equally available to all children. Others may have suffered 
interrupted education in the migration process. Yet others, longer-term 
residents in this country, may have experienced academic failure. While the 
survey data do not offer explanations, the distribution of program students 
by age and grade indicates that, for whatever the reason, a large percentage 
of the students are overage for their grade. Table 6 presents the available 
data. 
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Table 6. Number of students by age and grade . 



AGE 


GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


TOTAL 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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20 
21 
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26 


24 








45 
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28 
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53 


3 


15 


21 




51 


2 


3 


17 


18 


40 




1 


2 


5 


8 








2 


2 


TOTAL 


67 


68 


55 


37 


227 





9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 


OVERAGE STUDENTS 
NUMBER 


40 


47 


40 


25 


152 


PERCENT 


67% 


69% 


73% 


68% 


67% 



Overage students constitute 67 percent of the students reported 
(incomplete data for date of birth or grade resulted in a smaller 
number of valid cases). 

The percent of overage students ranges from 67 percent at grade nine 
to 73 percent at grade eleven. 
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Flushing students have a range of proficiencies in their native 
languages and English. The ranqe is greatest among the Hispanics. Some 
students (the Central and South Americans, as well as some Dominicans) 
have wel 1 -developed skills in Spanish. Other students, particularly the 
Dominicans of rural origin, are literate in Spanish, but at a level below 
that of secondary school. A small group are functionally illiterate. The 
range of ability in the native language is much more restricted for the 
Koreans, who as a group have strong academic preparation. 

In English, the program students function on all levels, from E.S.L. 
level one to level six. 

LANGUAGE USE AT HOME AND IN THE COMMUNITY 

The Flushing area is a multi-ethnic and multilinquistic community. 
English tends to be the language of commerce and social interaction in the 
area, but various native languages are heard in local shops and restaurants 

including Spanish, Korean, and Chinese. Program students also tend to 
use their native language at home with parents and relatives. In a survey 
of student characteristics conducted by O.E.E., more than half of the 
Koreans reported that they always speak Korean at home. About 40 percent 
of the Hispanics said that Spanish is always spoken at home. A considerable 
number of students use both languages at home, although the native language 
predominates. Most speak both languages with their friends on a daily basis. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: THE FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL TRILINGUAL PROGRAM 



INTRODUCTION 

The Flushing trilingual program offers basic instruction and support 
services to Hispanic and Korean students of limited English proficiency. The 
program has been designed to meet the needs of participating students through: 
a comprehensive approach to the development of English and (for Hispanics) 
the native language; incorporation into instruction of the history and culture 
of the United States as well as that of the geographical areas from which 
participating students come; effective use of the cultural resources available 
within the wider community; a program of staff and curriculum development; and 
systematic efforts at parental involvement. 

At the end of its first year, considerable staff effort has gone into 
the institutionalization of the program, which, while still developing, enjoys 
the support of the school administration and is well integrated within the 
functioning of the school as a whole. The trilingual program at Flushing High 
School is notable for the commitment of its staff members, who have put a qreat 
deal of energy into the creation of the program. The atmosphere is one of 
warmth and activity, as well as enthusiasm. 

The program has its offices in the newer wing of the school building. 
The rooms a corridor and several rooms opening off it are bright and clean 
but have no windows (having previously been a storage area). The room which 
is used as the program office is crowded with desks and materials, as the 
resource room is still being organized. As room in the office itself is 
limited, students may gather or sit in the hall outside, which acts as a foyer 
to the office. The hall is bright, decorated with pesters and student art 
of very good quality, products of the studio art classes. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program has proposed objectives in the areas of student growth, 
staff development, and parental involvement. Objectives have been set for 
students in the academic and affective domains, as follows: 

1. Program students will increase their knowledge of English lanquage 
skills and reading ability in English. 

2. Hispanic students will increase their knowledge of the Spanish 
1 anquage. 

3. Participating students will demonstrate qrowth in their achievement 
in the content areas of mathematics, science, and social studies. 

4. Participating students will show more positive attitudes towards 
themselves, towards school (in general), and towards cultural enrichment 
activities in school. 

5. Students will be better prepared to cope with everyday life in the 
United States, and will socialize more with other Flushing High School 
students. 

6. Fewer students will experience excessive absences or disciplinary 
probl ems. 

The program proposes to increase the professional skills of trilingual 
program staff members as a goal instrumental to increased student achievement 
in the content areas. 

In support of instruction, curricula will be developed in native 
language arts, social studies, and English, as well as various practical 
arts/language arts courses. 

Parental involvement in the program will be developed and demonstrated 
through increased contacts with students' families and membership in the 
advisory council. 
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PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The program's philosophy is a transitional one, aiming to encourage 
the cognitive and social development of participating program students while 
introducing them to English and to American culture. This philosophy is 
strongly supported by the school administration and program staff members. 
The program stresses and gives value to the heterogeneous backgrounds and 
experiences of the students, while offering intensive English-language 
development. Content-area classes are offered to bridge the transition to 
English by using bilingual approaches (for the Hispanics) and an E.S.L. 
approach for students of Korean and other linguistic backgrounds. Differences 
in the instructional programs offered to Hispanics and Koreans are a function 
of the differences in the size of the two populations, and the difficulty 
of funding full bilingual staffing for the smaller language groups. Native- 
language materials, materials with an E.S.L. approach, and materials reflective 
of the students 1 backgrounds are featured in content-area courses. As soon 
as they are able, or when they complete the program sequence, students are 
encouraged to take advantage of the wide variety of mainstream classes available 
at Flushing, some of which are planned for linguistic minority students and 
utilize an E.S.L. approach to facilitate their participation in instruction. 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

^ 

The trilingual program functions as a unit within Flushing High 

School. The Title VII staff includes the project director, the bilingual 
guidance counselor, the resource teacher, and the educational assistants. 
A secretary was not hired because a qualified candidate was not available 
when the funds were received. As a result, an additional educational assistant 
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was hired with tha salary accruals, increasing the number of assistants from 
four in the fall* to five in the spring term. 

The project director has administrative responsibility for the 
functioning of the program, and meets directly with the principal and other 
heads of departments ta facilitate the implementation of the program. The 
resource teacher, bilingual guidance counselor, and educational assistants 
report to the project director for administrative matters. Supervisory 
responsibility for the bilingual guidance counselor rests with the assistant 
principal for pupil personnel services, as the project director is not a 
licensed supervisor (she is completing her coursework towards certification). 

Alongside the department of foreign languages, the trilingual 
program falls under the assistant principal for social studies, who has 
supervisory responsibility for the trilingual program, the foreign language 
department, and E.S.L. The project director's relationship with the coordi- 
nator of the foreign language department is one of collaboration and 
cooperation, important to the implementation of the program because the bi- 
lingual subject-area teachers are located within the foreign language 
department. Supervision of the bilingual teachers is the responsibility of 
the assistant principal for supervision of the social studies department (see 
above), as the coordinator of the foreign language department is not licensed 
in administration and supervision. The Title VII project director generally 
accompanies supervisory personnel during teacher evaluations, as she contrib- 
utes her knowledge of the students' native languages and cultures, as well 
as her understanding of the issues and methods of bilingual education. The 
fact that subject-area teachers fall as a group within the foreign language 
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department facilitates the coordination of services to bilingual students, 
maximizing the effective use of personnel and program resources. At the 
same time, this organization tends to separate the teachers from contact 
with the various subject-area departments of the school. To overcome this 
potential lack of communication, the project director and the bilingual 
teachers coordinate activities with the subject-area departments on an in- 
formal basis, as needed. 

Relationships between the Title VII staff, the school administration, 
and the heads of other departments are positive and collaborative. Weekly 
"articulation meetings" are held, in addition to the monthly meetings of the 
foreign language department which are attended by the principal, assistant 
principal for social studies, the foreign language coordinator, and Title VII 
staff members (see below), to facilitate the implementation of the program 
within the structure of the school. Chart 1 depicts the program organization 
in graphic form. 
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Chart 1. The organization of the trilingual program 



at Flushing High Schoo l, 
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PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

During the fall of 1980, the bilingual guidance counselor, resource 
teacher, and four paraprofessionals were identified and hired. Under the 
supervision of the project director and the resource teacher, efforts were 
made to identify appropriate curricula and materials and books were purchased. 
The resource teacher was responsible for the establishment of the resource 
center. He worked with the educational assistants to individualize instruction 
and/or provide supplementary assistance for small groups of participating 
students. A system of evaluation and remediation records, as well as daily 
communication with teachers, was instituted through a resource center log 
kept on a daily basis. Special worksheets were designed for student use. 
In the fall term, tutoring services were established for Hispanics and 
Koreans on a pull-out basis, in coordination with the students 1 teachers. 
Modifications of the tutoring program were made in the spring term. 

A parents' committee was established a month after the funding was 
received, and met on an ongoing basis during the year. By December, plans 
for a staff training component had been developed, and the training was 
implemented during the spring term of 1981. 

All of the above-mentioned activities are described in detail in the 
sections of the project description which follow. 

Program Administration 

Given the "newness" of the project and the dispersion of teachers in 
the departments, the project director spent considerable energy in coordinating 
new activities, planning, and disseminating information and services to partici- 
pating teachers and their departments. Through personal contact and memoranda, 
she informed classroom teachers on the availability, schedules, and functions of 
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the educational assistants; the availability of new books and materials; 
requests for books, materials, and supplies; the availability of duplication 
and telephone services. Schedulinq of paraprofessionals, testing, and data 
collection were all coordinated by memorandum. For example, the project 
director provided the opportunity for Flushing High School staff members to 
suggest new courses to be developed under the Title VII program. One, an 
E.S.L. music :ourse, will be implemented in 1981-82. 

In addition to her relationships with the participating bilingual 
teachers and their supervisors, the project director worked with the school 
librari ,1 to organize a bilingual section of the school library, for students 
to use in and outside of class (see section on curriculum and materials 
development). Teachers often came to speak with the project director 
informally. Cooperative relationships between project staff and bilingual 
teachers contributed directly to the implementation of the project in this 
type of organizational structure. 

Articulation Meetings 

Meetings were held on a weekly basis, at the beginning of the fall 
term, and thereafter were held every month. Organized by the principal, the 
articulation meetings were designed to discuss program issues and facilitate 
the planning, implementation, and coordination of the trilingual program. 
As collaboration between departments was required, the meetings were the 
means by which the assistant principals for social studies and guidance, 
Title VII staff, the head of the foreign language department, and the principal 
could meet to discuss common concerns and plan activities. The agendas for 
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the meetings were drawn up by the Title VII staff and then presented to the 
supervisors of the various departments whose staff members were involved 
in the implementation of the project. The Title VII staff members felt 
that these meetings were extremely important in enabling the program to 
develop by encouraging communication between those providing services to 
s^dents in the program. 

PROGRAM FUNDING AND STAFFING 

The Title VII staff consists of the project director, the bilingual 
guidance counselor, the resource specialist, and five Educational associates. 
The project director has responsibility for the management of the program 
on a day-to-day basis, including fiscal management, coordination of activities 
(curriculum development, staff development, counseling and support services, 
paraprof essional activities, parental involvement), and articulation with 
bilingual teachers in the various subject-area departments of the school. 
She is bilingual and is currently completing her certification in administra- 
tion and supervision. Supervisory responsibility over the bilingual teaching 
«taff rests with the assistant principal for supervision of the social studies 
department, as has been previously indicated. 

The guidance counselor is a native speaker of Spanish, and offers 
counseling, programming, and other support services to program students. 
The bilingual resource teacher is responsible for materials development and 
acquisitions, as well as testing and evaluation data collection. He acts as 
assistant to the project director in many ways, as needed. He is responsible 
for the creation of the resource center, and for directing the activities of 
the educational assistants there. 
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The Title VII educational assistants support instruction in the 
content areas and E.S.L. classes, and are native speakers of either Spanish 
or Korean* They work in classes and with groups of students in the resource 
center, where they provide small group instruction and tutoring. They also 
provide assistance in translating materials, speaking with parents, correcting 
exams and papers, and other activities. The Korean educational assistant was 
highly qualified in her native country, and huS played a vital role in providing 
services to these students. She is the only Korean staff member, as the small 
numbers of Koreans did not permit the hiring of full -time teaching staff for 
them in 1980-81. In addition to assisting in the civics classes, she has 
translated a textbook and materials into Korean, and has worked regularly with 
the school librarian cataloging materials, and assists the bilingual guidance 
counselor on a weekly basis, translating for students who are receiving 
counseling and advising services. She assists students as tutor and translator, 
and communicates with parents as needed. Her contribution to the program has 
been substantial . 

Funding of Instruction 

Services to bilingual students at Flushing are supported by tax 
levy, P.S.E.N., Tile VII, and module 5B funds. Table 7 presents the staff 
members who provide instructional services tc participating students. 
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Table 7. Funding of the instructional component of the 


trilingual program. 

Services to Hispanics.* 


SUBJECT 


FUNDING SOURCE(S) 


N11MRFR 

TEACHERS 


ED. ASSISTANTS 


E.S.L. 


P. S.E.N. , Tax levy 


2.2 




Reading (English) 


P.S.E.N., ^ v levy 


.6 




Native Language 


Tax levy 


1.2 


5.0 ** 


Math 


Tax levy 


.6 




Social Studies 


Tax levy 


.6 




Science 


Tax levy 


.6 





* Where one class = .2 of a full-time position. 



** In the spring term, five Hispanic educational assistants provided 
services to staff across all the content areas, E.S.L., and writing 
laboratory classes. They were paid by Title VII. 

Instructional services for Koreans . Korean students participated 
in civics and cultural values classes, taught for three periods by one social 
studies teacher (.6). The students also participated in a range of other 
mainstream classes, including writing laboratory, E.S.L., mathematics, science, 
and others. The Koreans receive the full-time services of a Title VII 
educational assistant, as was indicated above. She assisted the teachers who 
provided the civics, cultural values, and writing lab courses. 

Funding of Non-Instructional Services 

Non-instructional services are provided to Hispanics and Koreans, 
primarily funded by Title VII. Table 8 presents the staff members providing 
these services. 
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Table 8. Funding of the non-instructional components 


of the trilingual program. 




FUNDING SOURCE 


PERSONNEL 


Administration and 
Supervi sion 


Tax levy 
Title VII 


Principal, A.P. Supervision 
Project director 


Curricul urn 
DpvpI onment 


Title VII 


Resource teacher 

6 tpachers ( npr ^p^ion* 

after school and summer) 


Supportive Services 


Title VII 


Bilingual guidance counselor 


Staff Development 


Title VII 


2 teacher trainers (after 
school , per session) 


Parental and 
Community 
Invol vement 


Title VII 


Project director 



Staff Characteristics 

As the Flushing trilingual program is a new one, staff members have 
been recruited from outside the school, or have been given new assignments 
(if they were teachers within the foreign languages/ E.S.L./ bilingual 
department). As a result, the program has some participating staff members 
with lengthy experience in or outside of bilingual programs; others are 
new teachers or are new to the field of bilingual education. Yet others 
have had extensive teaching experience in one area, but are now working 
in a different one. 

Table 9 presents professional background information about the 
professional and paraprofessional staff members serving program students. 
As may be seen, several staff members are relatively new to teaching. 
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The project director and five of the participating teachers have extensive 
prior experience, much of it in bilingual classes. Several staff members 
are working outside the areas in which they were licensed, although all 
are experienced teachers. Having staff members with varying backgrounds 
and experiences is a challenge recognized by the project and school 
administrators, and a program of staff development activities was begun 
in the winter of 1980-81 (see section on staff development). 
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INTAKE, PLACEMENT PROCEDURES, AND PROGRAMMING 



Student Intake Procedures and Placement 

Students may come to the program as new immigrants, from a feeder 
junior high school, or another high school. Students entering from one of 
the three feeder junior high schools usually are ir <?rviewed and tested in 
both English and their native language prior to entering Flushinq. The 
Flushing staff members visit the feeder schools, disseminate information 
about the program to potential students, interview, and test the students 
to facilitate placement. 

Regardless of how they come to Flushing, students of other-than- 
English language backgrounds who have not been previously assessed are 
given an intake interview and are tested upon their arrival. Students are 
identified as eligible for the program on the basis of their family language 
background, achievement in English and (when possible) in their native 
language. Incoming students are tested with the Language Assessment Battery 
(LAB). Hispanics who score at or below the twenty-first percentile, and who 
score higher on the Spanish LAB than on the English, are eligibile for the 
program, as are Koreans who score at or below the twenty-first percentile 
in Engl ish. 

Students of other-than-Engl ish backgrounds who score above the 
twenty-first percentile may also be eligible for assistance if they score 
two years or more below grade level on a standardized test of English. 

Following an intake interview, incoming Hispanic students are 
given the LAB and a short instrument developed by the program to test each 
student's proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. 
An in-house E.S.L. test is also used to facilitate placement for all new 
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students. In addition to these assessments, each incoming student is inter- 
viewed by a counselor, his/her records are reviewed, and a program is 
developed. Programs for Hispanics consider the student's level of proficiency 
in both English and Spanish, as instruction is provided in both. English 
ability is the primary consideration in developing schedules for the Koreans. 

Grouping 

Students are grouped for instruction by ability level in E.S.L., 
mathematics, and Spanish. Koreans are grouped by E.S.L. level. Specific 
courses are offered for them (civics for new Americans and cultural values) 
to ease their transition into mainstream classes. 

Each student's program is designed to lead to greater exposure 
to English over time, with the intention that a student who entered in the 
ninth grade will be mainstreamed by the twelfth. In the bilingual social 
studies sequence, the program has designed an instructional approach using 
increasing amounts of reading in English to accompany bilingual instruction. 
Discussions are being held as to the possibility of creating "transitional" 
social studies and science classes for students who cannot function adequately 
in the mainstream classes because of linguistic difficulties. Two tran- 
sitional level classes are *lso being developed for students who have completed 
the E.S.L. sequence. 

Transition 

As indicated, all students' programs are designed to lead to tran- 
sition to mainstream classes, and for some students -- especially the Koreans - 
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exposure to instruction in English may come quickly (see Student Proqrams, 
below). For the Hispanics, the decision to mainstream a student is based 
upon performance on the LAB (above the twenty-first percentile), followed 
by an interview with parents, who are consulted about the student's program. 

Student Proqrams 

Students' programming is fairly uniform at intake: most new entrants 
take two periods of E.S.L. every day for the first one to two years, Hispanics 
take a period of native language arts daily, math or science, and social 
studies. Electives are commonly taken after the tenth grade, and there is 
considerable flexibility in the choice of courses, many of which are main- 
stream courses taught with a language arts or E.S.L. approach. Due to staffing 
limitations, the range of courses offered specifically for the Korean students 
is limited. Incoming Koreans are placed in E.S.L. classes and the special 
civics for new Americans and cultural values courses, in which the Korean 
paraprofessional assists the teacher (who does not speak Korean). New students 
of other backgrounds may also be placed in these classes. Other content areas 
are taken in the mainstream, but students may come to the program staff for 
tutoring and advice as needed. 

Those Hispanic students who are two years below qrade level (al- 
though not below the twenty-first percentile on the LAB) will be placed 
in the native language sequence, which spans levels from basic to advanced 
placement. Both Hispanic and Korean students in this low-scorinq group 
will be assesed, given paraprofessional support and labs -- "whatever they 
need," according to the project director. Most students in this qroup 
took one or more special English labs (reading, writing); some took a math 
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lab. Hispanics took a native language course as well. About 50 Hispanic 
students fell into this mostly ma inst reamed category in 1980-81. 

The preceding discussion has given some indication of the nature 
of students 1 programs. Sample programs indicate that a Hispanic ninth grad 
may take two periods of E.S.L., one of Spanish, bilingual science, math, 
and social studies, plus physical education, as follows: 



STUDENT SCHEDULE - TERM BEGINNING 2/02/81 
Hispanic Student - Ninth Grader 



PER 


CODE 


TITLE 


DAYS 


1 


LQ81 


E.S.L. i 


MTWRF 


2 


LQ81 


E.S.L. 1 


MTWRF 


3 


LA12 


Bilingual 
Business 
Arithmetic 2 


MTWRF 


4 


LG12 


Bilingual 
General 
Science 2 


MTWRF 


5 


ZF11 


Lunch 


MTWRF 


6 


LW12 


Bilingual 
World 
History 2 


MTWRF 


7 


LS24 


Basic 
Spanish 1 


MTWRF 


8 


JP11 


P.E. Boys 


MTWRF 


9 


ZR18 


II-Train 


MTWRF 
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A Korean ninth grader, on the other hand, will have a different 
program. He or she will have two periods of E. S.L. , but the only bilingual 
program class in this student's program is the civics for new Americans course. 
This student also is scheduled for mainstream math, a basic skills course in 
English, a fine arts (language arts) course, and physical education. 



STUDENT SCHEDULE - TERM BEGINNING 2/02/81 
Korean Student - Ninth Grader 



PER 


CODE 


TITLE 


DAYS 


1 


MA11 


9th year Math I 


MTWRF 


2 


FZ11 


Fi ne Art I 


MTWRF 


3 


JP11 


P.E. Boys 


MTWRF 


4 


HV11 


Ci vies 

New Americans 


MTWRF 


5 


BA32 


Basic Skills 


MTWRF 


6 


ZE11 


Lunch 


MTWRF 


7 


LQ83 


E.S.L. 3 


MTWRF 


8 


LQ83 


E.S.L. 3 


MTWRF 


9 


ZZ18 


★ 


MTWRF 



This program focuses heavily on English-language development. To 
support achievement in the content areas, the bilingual program scheduled 
tutoring services in the resource center with the Korean paraprofessional 
in science, social studies, English, and Enqlish writing. The tutoring was 
initially planned as a pull-out program, but students were reluctant to 
leave class. In response, the tutoring was offered after school, with better 
attendance. 
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If they need the support, students at all levels receive multiple 
periods of E.S.L. and bilinqual classes (as available). If they have had 
prior instruction in E.S.L., twelfth-grade students may have Regents 
Competency Prep (R.C.T.) or other English labs, as well as other mainstream 
classes offered in English. Sample programs follow: 



STUDENT SCHEDULE - TERM BEGINNING 2/02/81 
Hispanic Student - Twelfth Grader 



PER 


CODE 


TITLE 


DAYS 


1 


EE38 


English 8C 


MTWRF 


2 


LS18 


Spanish 8 


MTWRF 


3 


AP11 


Off Mach 1 


MTWRF 


4 


ZE11 


Lunch 


MTWRF 


5 


MR35 


R.C.T. Prep 


MTWRF 


6 


KW11 


Woodwork 


MTWRF 


7 


JP11 


P.E. Boys 


MTWRF 


8 


FZ11 


Fine Art 1 


MTWRF 


9 


ZR18 


II - Train 


MTWRF 
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STUDENT SCHEDULE - TERM BEGINNING 2/02/31 
Korean Student - Twelfth Grader 



PER 


CODE 


TITLE 


DAYS 


1 


HW12 


World History 2 


MTWRF 


2 


GP11 


P.E. Girls 


MTWRF 


3 


FE11 


Studio E 


MTWRF 


4 


MT12 


12th yr. Math 2 


MTWRF 


5 


ZE11 


Lunch 


MTWRF 


6 


EE38 


English 8C 


MTWRF 


7 


ER43 


Power Reading 


MTWRF 


8 




Service 


MTWRF 



Bilingual students, especially in the upper grades, may take a 
variety of English "labs" and classes -- R.C.T. prep, "power reading," 
writing lab, to mention a few, They participate in a range of the many 
electives and practical arts courses offered at Flushing High School. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 

The following tables present the E.S.L. /English bilingual, and 
mainstream classes in which program students participated in the spring 
of 1981. 

English as a Second Language 

English as a second language was offered on six levels in 1980-1981. 
English 7 and 8T (transitional) classes are planned for students who need to 
further develop their reading and writing skills in English after having 
completed the E.S.L. sequence. Table 10 presents the E.S.L. classes offered 
in spring, 1981. 
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Table 10. Instruction in English as a second language . 



COURSE 


NUMBER 
OF CLASSES 


AVERAGE 
CLASS 
REGISTER 


CLASS 
PERIODS 
PER WEEK 


CURRICULUM OR 
MATERIALS IN USE 


E.S.L. 1 


1 


30 


10 


LADO - Bk 1; workbooks, CREST objectives, 
N.Y.C. Curriculum 


E.S.L. 2 


1 


30 


10 


LADO, book 2 


E.S.L. 3 


1 


30 


10 


LADO, book 3 


E.S.L. 4 


2 


30 


10 


LADO, book 4 


E.S.L. 5 


1 


30 


5 * 


LADO, book 5 


E.S.L* tj 


1 


25 


5 * 


LADO, book 6 



* These classes are accompanied by a writing lab. 
The bilingual paraprofessionals assisted in E.S.L. classes. 
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Cnglish Classes 

Students who are at the advanced level of E.S.L. or beyond may 
take mainstream English classes. These meet five periods per week and 
are designed to meet specific student needs. They include the following: 





Table 11. English courses taken by bilingual 


program students 


spring, 1981. 


COURSE 


DESCRIPTION 


NUMBER OF PROGRAM 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Power Writing 


Course for the student who 
needs extra help with writing 




Word Power 


Course in vocabulary building 


29 


Reading Labs 
(A and B) 


For students who have not 
achieved a score of 8.0 on a 
standardized test. Given in 
addition to the student's 
regular Engl ish class. 


49 



Some program students, particularly twelfth graders were also 
enrolled in "regular" English classes, such as English "SC". 

Instruction in the Native Language 



All Hispanic students may take the courses in Spanish for native 
speakers, which have been developed under the Title VII program. During 
the 1980-81 year, native-language courses for Hispanics were offered on 
three levels. (A four term sequence of basic literacy skills for functionally 
illiterate students, was planned but not given, as the number of students 
eligible for such a course was small. The few students requiring such 
help were tutored by the staff.) The program has planned to expand the 
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number of classes in Spanish to ten terms. During 1980-81, Spanish was 
offered on three levels basic, intermediate, and advanced. There were 
two classes offered on each Jevel, and classes met for five instructional 
periods per week. The average class size for all classes was 30 students. 
Table 12 indicates the native-language classes offered in 1980-81. 

Because of staffing limitations, native language arts for Korean 
students are incorporated into the class and homework assignments which 
they receive in the civics for new Americans class. Language arts are 
to be emphasized, as they are for Hispam'cs, in any new English-language 
courses which are designed for the Koreans. Plans have been made to pro- 
vide formal native-language instruction for Koreans, but this will be 
contingent upon the numbers of eligible students to be served in cominq 
years. 

Bilingual Instruction in Content Areas 

The program offers a number of courses which are offered in 
Spanish, and several which are taught in English utilizing a language 
arts approach, to broaden the range of educational options available to 
program students. Table 13 presents the bilingual courses offered to 
Korean and Hispanic students in 1981. All the courses listed meet for 
five periods per week. The average register for all classes was 30 stu- 
dents. All courses are requir3d for graduation, and carry graduation 
credit. All materials in use are judged by the program staff to be appro- 
priate to the students' reading level. 
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Table 12. Levels of Spanish instruction offered to native speakers, spring 1981 . 



COURSE 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRICULUM OR 
MATERIALS IN USE 


Basic Spanish 

Intermediate Spanish 
Advanced Spanish 


Acquisition of basic reading 
and writinq skills; vocabulary 
dp vp 1 oDmpnt . 

Skills development in reading, 
writing t and vocabulary. 

Classical Spanish and New 
World literature 


urtograria /, urtograna o, 
Espanol Activo; 

Title I curriculum (Quintani 1 la) ; 
Aventuras en la Ciudad; Puntos 
Critlcos; New York State curriculum. 

Ortografia Revisada; Perspecti vas; 


Lecturas Para Hoy; New York State 
curriculum, Espanol Activo; Mejora 
Tu Espanol • 

Galeria Hispanica; Ocho Siglos de 


Cuentos y Narraciones de Espana; 


flew York State curriculum. 
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Table 13* Bilingual Instruction 1n the content areas* 


r fiijDCC 
tUUKbt 

TITLE 


NUMBER 
OF 
CLASSES 


LANGUAGES ) 
OF 

INSTRUCTION 


USED FOR WHAT 

rLnULni ur 

CLASS TIME? 


PERCENT OF 
MATER I Al S 
TN NATIVF 

LANGUAGE? 


DO MATERIALS 
CORRESPOND TO 
MA IN^TBFAM 

CURRICULUM? 


COMMENTS 


Li vies Tor 

New Americans (1) 


c 


apani sn 


(2) 

1 nn*. 




Ma 

no 


jpani sn icxis ore useu* 


i» I v i cs t or 
New Americans 


0 

c 






<?ujk in Nurean 


No 


F ^ 1 fayfc ira llCPrt. 
L*0*U« kCAlj QIC USCUi 


Bilingual 
World History 


1 


Spanish 


(21 

100% 


90% 


Yes 


Uses supplementary materials 
with an E.S.L, approach also 


R1 1 1ndia 1 

Dill HIJUS 1 

Economics 


1 

1 


J|J 011 1 3 II 


100% 


lorn 


Yes 




O A 1 A nrtll 1 

Din ngua i 
Geography 


c 


jpani sn 




1 UUTb 


y ac 

res 




Din ngua i 
American History 
(3) 


c 


Cnanl eh 


i not. 




ICS 


Tpyfc arp all In Soanlsh 
i cad arc aii in jkbii i jm 


Bilingual 
Fundamental Math 


1 


Spanish 


100% 


100% 


Yes 




B1 lingual 
Algebra 


1 


Spanish 


100% 


50% 


Yes 


Suitable material not always 
available In Spanish 


Bilingual Pre- 
Algebra 


1 


Spanish 


100% 


50% 


Yes 


(Same as above) 


61 Ungual 
General Science 


2 


Spanish 


85X 


100% 


Yes 




Bilingual Biology 


1 


Spanish 


85% 


100% 


Yes 





NOTES: (1) Dovetails with geography 



(2) Language use In these and the following classes varies with the teacher. Actual patterns observed 
varied considerably from the 100 percent figure (see discussion)* 

(3) Given alternate terms with economics. 
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In 1980-81, students were programmed for the civics course, a 
one-term required course for ninth graders and newcomers. A basic 
introduction to American society, it describes United States oolitical 
and economic institutions, as well as various aspects of American culture. 
The course is given in Spanish for Hispanics, and in English for Korean 
and other LEP students. The latter class is taught by a highly experienced 
monolingual English-speaking teacher, who is assisted by the Korean 
paraprofessional . 

The evaluator visited the English language class, which met 
in the new bilingual section of the library. Students worked primarily 
in English, with materials using a language arts approach. They worked 
on projects singly and in groups, and spoke with the paraprofessional 
as she circulated among them. She indicated that she worked with them 
both individually and in groups, sometimes taking the whole class to 
to explain a concept. While classwork is generally conducted in English, 
homework may be done in Korean. Checking the homework is one of the 
paraprofessional ' s responsibil ities. 

Both the project director and the teacher she was assisting 
praise the paraprofessional highly. Her rapport with the students of 
varied backgrounds was visible. In addition to the support she provides 
for the classroom by translating concepts, correcting work, and providing 
instruction, she had translated a whole civics textbook into Korean for 
use in the course. 

During instruction, the teacher addressed the students in 
English, and they responded in English as well. Korean students tended 
to use Korean when speaking to the paraprofessional and to each other. 
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Students of other language groups (naturally) used English to communicate. 
The paraprofessional generally used the native language when speaking with 
Koreans, and English when assisting other students. 

The course, for recent immigrants, relies heavily on the para- 
professionaTs help, peer tutoring, and intensive remedial assistance by 
peers and paraprofessionals. 

Students in the class observed were preparing a guide to New York 
in the summer, a project they could use after school ended. They were work- 
ing singly and in groups, mostly using magazines written in English, and 
guides to New York written with an E.S.L. approach. The students appeared 
highly motivated, working intensely. Some had considerable difficulty in 
speaking English. They were frequently assisted by the paraprofessional 
and other students. 

Following the civics and cultural values courses, students are 
programmed for one term of world geography. In following grades, students 
receive two terms of world history, two terms of American history, and 
economics. A new course, human needs, is planned to offer seniors an 
introduction to psychology and sociology. Units reflective of the students' 
backgrounds are incorporated into the geography and world history courses. 

Hispanic students may take bilingual math fundamentals, pre-algebra, 
and algebra classes. Two terms of general science and biology are also 
taught bilingually for program students. 

While Hispanic students may take the above-mentioned courses in 
their native language, Koreans and other students must, because of staffing 
limitations, take their content-area classes in the mainstream. This 
usually occurs in the students' second year at Flushing (the first year 
focussing on English, mathematics, and the civics/cultural values sequence). 
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The evaluator observed several classes which were taught bilingually 
to Hispanic students. Language use in the geography class was flexible. 
Students were using a textbook written in English with an E.S.L. approach. 
The teacher conducted the class about 70 percent of the time in English. 
Students generally responded to the teacher in whatever language they were 
questioned. Some, however, did not follow the English readily, and either 
responded or asked further questions in Spanish. On the whole, students 
used English to participate in class about half of the time. The proj- 
ect director noted that teachers have flexibility in their use of language 
for instruction, and that language use may parallel the language in which 
the texts and materials are written. 

In the biology class which was observed, the teacher followed a 
policy of bilingual instruction. Classroom ma trials and questions were 
presented in Spanish, and students responded in Spanish. The class used 
a book written in English and discussions involving reactions to or res- 
ponses from the book were in English. Information on the board was presented 
in both languages. The teacher tended to use Spanish around 50 to 60 percent 
of the time, while students used their native language somewhat more (around 
70 percent of the time). A paraprof essional assisted in the classroom, cir- 
culating among the students. Interactions between her and the students were 
almost always in Spanish. Among themselves, the students generally used Spanish 
as well. 

While both languages were used at times for discussion, code 
switching did not occur within sentences. Rather, the native language 
was used to develop ideas and clarify questions. The students partici- 
pated actively and appeared to feel considerable rapport with the teacher, 
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who kept discussions lively. Outside the classroom, she has shown an active 
interest in the students, taking them on trips during the year. 

Practical Arts and Language Arts 

To maximize the selection of courses and experiences offered to 
limited English proficient students, the program implemented a series of 
courses which incorporated specific English skills-building activities 
into the curriculum of the content area being taught. The courses pro- 
vided "guided linkage" between the American culture and the cultures of 
participating students. 

The Title VII staff worked with the subject -area supervisors and 
teachers to develop model curricula, lesson plans, and resource materials. 
The bilingual staff provided participating mainstream tedchers with 
information and orientation about the native cultures of the program 
students, to create a more effective classroom environment for them. 
The courses given included the following practical arts courses: 
typing and languaqe arts, choral singing and language arts, fine arts 
(calligraphy and mural design) and language arts, and international 
foods (cooking) and language arts. 

Bilingual Students in Mainstream Classes 

Because their small numbers prohibit the organizing of bilingual 
subject-area classes, Korean students take most of their academic subjects 
in the mainstream. Numbers of Hispanic students, particularly eleventh 
and twelfth graders, also take mainstream classes. They are enrolled in 
the many academic subjects offered, including sociology, psychology, 
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criminology, and physics. In addition, the bilingual students participate 
in many of the varied and rich electives available at Flushing High School. 
All the mainstream classes meet five periods per week. Table 14 presents a 
list of those mainstream classes in which bilingual students participated in 
the spring of 1981. 

As Table 14 shows, the program students at Flushing have avail- 
able to them, and participated in, a wide range of required and elective 
mainstream courses. Their performance in these courses is reported in 
the findings section. 
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Table 14. Mainstream classes 1n which program students are enrolled (spring, 1981) . 



SUBJECT 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 


SUBJECT 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 


SUBJECT 


yilUQCD fit 

STUDENTS ENROLLED 


General Hath I 


2 


Liberal Arts Math 


4 


Typing 




General Math II 


3 


General Math 


1 


Stenography 


9 


General Math III 


1 


Astronomy 




Account 1 nq 


c 
D 


Business Math 


10 


General Psychology 




business blc Ills 


-J 
J 


Algebra I 


1 


Child Psychology 




lonroerc i a i Kccura Keep i mj 


5 


Algebra II 


4 


Life Science 




Office Machines 


1 

J 


Algebra III 


1 


Basic Ski 1 Is of Science 




Computer Programming 


1 

1 


Int. Algebra I 


1 


Am. Hist. I, Academic 




Photography 


1 

J 


Int. Algebra II 


4 


Am. Hist. I, General 


10 


Mus 1 c 


D 
D 


Geometry I 


3 


World H1st. I, Academic 


1 


Fine Arts 


1 ft 
1U 


Geometry II 




World Hist. II, General 


1 


Cuisine 


9 
C 


Geometry III 


1 


World Geogr. I, General 


4 


Elementary Band 


1 

1 


Adv. Algebra 


7 


Economics, Academic 


4 


Percussion 


1 


Biology I 


1 


Economics, General 


4 


Guitar 


7 
/ 


Biology II 


4 


Consumer Economics 


3 


Baking 


9 
C 


Biology, General 


4 


American Studies 


1 


Mixed Chorus 


9 


General Science 1 1 


4 


Leadership 


1 


Girls Chorus 


1 
J 


Gen. Science, Gen. 


1 


Revolution and Violence 


7 


Piano 


2 






Sod ol ogy 


\ 


Studio E 


4 


Earth Science 




Practical Law 


I 


Spanish Conversation 


1 


Physics 




Criminology 




French 


1 


Medical Lab 




Individual Living 




Cartooning 


2 


Adv. Placement Math 




Wood Shop 




Metal Shop 


3 


O 




Drafting 




Auto Shop 


1 

























THE RESOURCE CENTER 

A former storeroom is being developed as a resource center for students 
and staff members. The resource center was established in October under 
the supervision of the resource teacher who worked closely with the edu- 
cational associates to individualize instruction and/or provide supple- 
mentary assistance for students in small groups. A system of evaluation 
and remediation records was established. Daily communication with teachers 
in subject-area classes was instituted, and worksheets were designed for 
student use. 

In the fall term of 1980, those students who were recommended by 
classroom teachers for extra help were taken to the resource center during 
lunch, a free period, or after school for tutoring in English, social studies, 
or other subjects. While tutoring for Koreans was offered by the resource 
teacher and paraprofessional during classes on a pull-out basis, students 
were reluctant to leave class. As a result, tutoring is offered in time 
slots which do not conflict with subject-area classes. 

In addition to individual tutoring, classroom teachers miqht send 
groups of students to work in the resource center with a paraprofessional. 
For instance, in native-language classes, two days of each week are de- 
voted to writing. For writing activities, the center may be used. E.S.L. 
teachers make occasional use of it as well. 
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IV. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Services offered by the program to support the achievement of pro- 
gram students include programming, academic advisement and crisis counseling, 
career counseling and career development activities, and home contacts. 

Every student is interviewed by the bilingual guidance counselor 
each term to plan his or her program. Students may visit the counselor for 
personal or crisis counseling as well. The Korean paraprofessi onal works 
with the counselor three times a week to assist her when she works with 
Korean students. Students also gather informally in the program's offices 
to talk to the staff members in conversations which may range from social 
studies visits to personal problems. 

Contacts with the students' homes are naintained through the parents 
council (see the section on parent/community involvement, below) and tele- 
phone calls. While no staff member was funded to make home visits, many 
telephone calls are made to students' families when behavior problems or 
emergencies arise. The project director, resource teacher, and guidance 
counselor nifty call. The paraprofessionals also enjoy positive relationships 
with students 1 families. One of the Hispanic paraprofessionals is especially 
involved with the parents in the community, and calls them when communication 
is necessary. A newsletter has also been planned for distribution to parents 
and students. 

The project staff, and particularly the guidance counselor, has 
initiated a college and career information program for participating students 
A Spanish-speaking career counselor from Queensboro Community College came 
to the school to conduct career workshops and college orientation for 
eleventh and twelfth graders. A Korean professor from the college also 
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came to conduct a college workshop fcr students. Workshops are planned 
for two-week intervals in the future; three were offered by the colleqe 
durinq 1980-81. In addition, the visiting lecturers conducted qroup 
~areer workshops in advanced native-language classes, and met individually 
with students as well. The program organized an excursion for eleventh 
and twelfth graders to a bilingtu ?er fair at Queensborough Community 
College in April. Seniors attended an additional fair as well. The 
program staff is also seeking career orientation services from Aspira 
and the Latin American Institute. 

Trips 

To enrich their educational experiences and introduce them to 
aspects of the wider American society, trips were organized for program 
students, including visits to the Hayden Planetarium, the Statue of Liberty, 
and the Bronx Zoo. Approximately 60 students went on each trip. The bilingual 
science teacher also took groups of students to the botanical gardens and 
museums in the city. 

Students Leaving the Program 

Although the data submitted by the project do not reflect it, the 
project director feels that the discharge rate is hiqh, especially for the 
Hispanics. In an interview with the evaluator, the project director felt 
that about ? r Hispanics, and seven or eight Koreans left the school durinq 
1980-81. These, she felt, included primarily students returninq to their 
native countries, movinq out of the district, or taking the GED or an alter- 
native hiqh school program leading to an equivalency diploma. Koreans 
primarily fell into this latter group. 
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The figures gathered from student data sheets submitted by the 
program differ from the estimation of the project director reported above, 
probably because the data forms may not have been submitted for all students 
who left during the year. Data forms were submitted for 14 students who 
exited the program, six of whom left school to find a job. Six students 
transferred to an alternative program or another school (moved). One 
student was reported as a dropout, and one was discharged (reason for 
discharge unknown). 

As retention is a generally relevant question in New York City 
high schools, better documentation in this area is suqqested (see recommenda- 
tions). 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Because the program was new in 1980-81, concerted efforts were 
made by Title VII staff members to locate, purchase, or develop curricula, 
books, and materials for use by teachers and students. Staff members visited 
Title VII projects at other New York City hiqh schools to qather materials 
for i Local curriculum development centers were visited, and publishers 
contacted. Orders were placed for new Spanish books in mathematics, American 
history, economics, geography, Spanish languaqe arts, and E.S.L. As of 
June 1981, all texts in use were new. Contact was established with Seton 
Hall University's Asi*n Bilingual Curriculum Development Center to locate 
materials in Korean (unfortunately, these were still forthcominq in 1980-81, 
to be published by the Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Center at 
Lesley College). 
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The trilingual program staff has purchased a number of volumes to 
serve as sources and references for students and staff. Raising money for 
books through accruals, the trilingual program gave books and the services 
of the Korean paraprofessional to the librarian to assist her in cataloging 
the new acquisitions. The new books and materials were catalogued and 
placed in what has become the bilingual section of the school library. 
Here, students can read and study, and classes (such as the civics courses) 
may meet. 

The school librarian was enthusiastic about the project, which she 
saw as a challenge to her skills and a contribution to the school. She had 
contacted the librarians at Newtown High School and elsewhere about the 
classification of Korean books, and felt that lue Flushing High School 
library was unique in its approach to organizing multilingual materials. 
In an interview, the librarian praised the paraprofessional and expressed 
support for the bilingual program. 

Books and materials in the library include native-language classics 
in Spanish and Korean (in both basic and "hard" versions), books on folklore 
and societies of Latin America, sets of encyclopedias in Spanish and Korean, 
Korean cookbooks and magazines, and a collection of books on careers, written 
with an E.S.L. approach. Books have been ordered on Spanish, South American 
and Caribbean history, culture, folklore, literature, cuisine, and art. 

Curricula have been developed by the program in several areas. 
Working in the summer of 1980 on an hourly basis, two interested staff mem- 
bers (a social studies teacher and the A. P. for supervision) took the new 
experimental version of the New York State curriculum in English and E.S.L. 
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and developed a course of study, calendar of lessons, sample lesson plans, 
suggestions for activities, and entry and exit tests for each of seven E.S.L. 
levels (beginning through transitional). E.S.L. was given on six levels in 
1980-81; while the course of study was complete for levels 7 and 8 (transi- 
tional), materials were still under development for use in classrooms in 
the fall of 1981. Several classroom teachers and the assistant principal 
for science also collaborated with curriculum revisions. 

A new course, fundamentals of mathematics, was developed to replace 
a business mathematics course. In social studies, thirty units for a new 
cultural values course were developed and texts ordered. A course of study 
and curriculum were developed for a new "civics for ^ew Americans" course, 
which was given in spring, 1981. Using an E.S.L. approach for most instruc- 
tion, Exploring American Citizenship was used and adapted (simplified) for 
the students. The Pi scover America series was purchased, and a package 
of materials and magazines was developed in Korean. 

The sequence of Spanish courses for native speakers was developed 
by three teachers paid on an hourly basis by Title VII, in collaboration 
with the program and the foreign language department. Fourteen classes 
were planned, four for students requiring basic skills development in 
Spanish and ten for other native Spanish speakers, on various levels. 
Texts were oruered and curricula were developed. Courses were offered 
on three levels in the spring of 1981. The classes generally paralleled 
the sequence of mainstream Spanish as a second language courses, but focused 
on the special needs and strengths of native speakers. As few students 
were identified as being in need of basic skills development in Spanish, 
the four-term basic sequence was not offered. 
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The books used in these classes are listed in Table 12. A brief 
examination was also devised by the program to facilitate placement in 
Spanish. 

One of the creative aspects of the program has been its efforts 
to develop high intere:,c practical arts courses music, typing, cooking, 
photography, calligraphy, art, and drama — which would be taught with 
an E.S.L. approach and paraprofessional support where feasible. Scheduled 
for development during the summer of 1981 are E.S.1,. typing classes and an 
E.S.L. music class, adapted from a New York City Board of Education curric- 
ulum. 

Such courses enrich and broaden the students' educational opportuni- 
ties at Flushing High School, and allow students to participate successfully 
in classes alongside their English-dominant peers. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

In-School Development: Activities 

Staff development activities began early in 1981, and were carried 
out through a variety of modes. A needs assessment was conducted in February 
of 1981, and thirty problems were identified and prioritized. Key areas of 
concern included class size, discipline, class management, the use of languaqete 
in the bi 1 i ngual /E.S.L. setting, use of the paraprofessionals, and instructional 
technology. 

w 

Staff Development Workshops 

A series of staff development workshops was set up, scheduled to 
meet during the spring. The workshops were given by the assistant principal 
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and the renewal coordinator (also a social studies teacher) who had been 
instrumental in developing the proposal and developing curricula. Workinq on 
an hourly basis, thev conducted workshops after school every second Thursday. 
Each session addressed an identified need, and was followed during the next 
Thursday by a small group session in which discussion of issues and problem- 
solving could take place. 

The workshops were essentially introductory in nature, as many of 
the teachers had not had previous experience in bilingual education. The 
project director reported that, for the most part, it was the newer and 
younger teachers and paraprofessional s who came to the workshops. Some 
staff members with extensive previous experience in monolingual classrooms 
did not attend frequently. In response, workshops during 1981-82 will 
focus on the older staff members, offering discussions on sensitivity to 
and awareness of issues in bilingual education. A staff training calendar 
appears as Appendix A. 

Staff support for the program . The bilingual program enjoys the 
support of trie principal, the assistant principal for supervision, and the re- 
newal coordinator, as well as the cooperation of the department heads at 
Fl ushin y . 

The principal raised the topic of bilingual education at a faculty 
meeting, to make the school staff more aware of the program and the issues 
it was attempting to address. The project director spoke regularly to the 
heads of the departments (the school cabinet) and faculty members to facili- 
tate the implementation of the program. Part of her job continues to be 
disseminating information to and coordinating services of bilingual teachers 
who are placed in the individual departments of the school, and who would 
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not normally meet jointly. Nevertheless, some of the long-term staff 
members felt threatened by the program at first. Some teachers who had 
never worked with paraprofessionals were reluctant uo use them. The 
project director made an effort to explain the services offered by the 
program -- paraprofessionals, telephone, use of the duplicating machine 
as resources which have gradually been accepted. In mathematics, initial 
reluctance to participate in the program has been L/ercome. The program 
has offered a good deal of support to participating teachers — parapro- 
fessional assistance and student volunteers to mark papers. As a result, 
resistance to teaching bilingual students has "evaporated in math." 

Although there is much more acceptance of the function and con- 
tribution of the bilingual program in the various departments at Flushing, 
the project director reported that the "older" teachers tended not to come 
to the after-school training sessions as readily as the newer staff mem- 
bers. (See recommendations.) 

Articulation meetings . These meetings were described in the section 
on program administration and implementation (see above). 

Departmental meetings . The foreign language department held reqular 
administrative meetings on a monthly basis, chaired by the head of the depart- 
ment. All staff members, Title VII and tax-levy, attended. 

Staff Development Activities Outside The School 

The Title VII staff members participated in various activities 
outside the school designed to facilitate their professional development. 
Table 15 presents a summary of these activities. 
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Staff Development Activities Outside The School 

The Title VII staff members participated in various activities 
outside the school designed to facilitate their professional development. 
Table 15 presents a summary of these activities. 
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Table 15. Staff development activies outside the school. 






SPONSOR/ 


NUMBER & TITLE OF 


NUMBER OR 


STRATEGY 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


STAFF ATTENDING 


FREQUENCY OF SESSIONS 


Workshops 


Title I E.S.L./ 


N.Y.C. Public Schools: 


E.S.L. teacher 


2 each term 


PSEN workshop; 


T j ^ i _ t r\ C C i *~ Kiss., i V Ml .l. 

Title I Offices, New York 








nor 

O.B.E. 


u.b.l. , brook lyn 


Project di rector 


one 




Orientation 














Resource teacher 






O.B.E. Asian 


O.B.E., Brooklyn 


Resource teacher 


one 




workshops 








Conferences 


NABE Conference 


NABE: Boston 


Resource teacher 


5 days 


and Symposia 


ERMI Conference 


OBEMLA: Washington 


Project di rector 


3 days 




S.E.D. Bilingual 


S.E.D. : New York City 


Project di rector 


1 day 




Unit Conference 









p ? 



Participation in University Courses 

Title VII staff members were enrolled in college/university courses 
during the spring term of 1981. Table 16 presents this information in 
summary form. 



Vable 16. University courses attended by staff in spring, 1981. 


STAFF 


INSTITUTION 


GOAL 


COURSES 


Professional 

Bil . guid. couns. 
Bil. Res. Tr. 
Bili. Project Dir. 


CW Post & Hofstra 
Queens College 
Hofstra University 


Professional 
Devt. 

Permanent N.Y.S. 
Certification 
Sup. & Adm. 


Guidance 
Curric. Dev. 
Sup. & Adm. 


Paraprofessional 

Bil . Ed. Asst. 
Bil . Ed. Asst. 
Bil . Ed. Asst. 


York College 
Queensboro Comm. 
Fordham Univ. 


3. A. - 6/81 

A. A. - 

3. A. - 6/82 


Education 

Secretarial 

Education 



As may be seen from Table 16, staff members were taking courses in 
areas appropriate to their responsibilities and needs. 
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PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

A parent/staff advisory council was established during the first 
month of the program. The counci 1 is made up of approximately eight parents 
(five Hispanics and three Koreans), three staff members (the project director, 
resource teacher, and bilingual guidance counselor), and other parent visitors. 
The council met once a month, or seven times, during 1980-81. The group met 
to work on planning trips, organizing materials for the library and gather- 
ing college information. As a result of parental suggestions, the guidance 
counselor prepared a student orientation guide explaining school procedures, 
rules, and regulations in Spanish and Korean. The council members also acted 
as advisors in planning new electives and selecting books. As an outgrowth 
of the council meetings, the program decided to publish a trilingual news- 
letter to encourage parental involvement, input, and feedback. 

The parents' group has been an active one. Three parents went to 
the citywide parents* meeting. When the program held a special meeting to 
discuss a new Chapter 720 proposal, 25 people attended. The parents have 
also expressed a strong desire for adult education, especially for English/ 
E.S.L. instruction. Currently, the program is not funded to offer classes 
to parents. At present, only a summer secretarial program is available, and 
an after-school program which offers vocational and E.S.L. classes. Parents 
would clearly support increased class offerings if they were available. 

Parents are involved whenever possible in program activities. An 
orientation meeting was held in June, 1981 for the parents of incoming stu- 
dents to familiarize them with the project. Parents are invited to 
accompany the students on trips, and an ethnic breakfast was organized for 



parents in the spring. The relative success of parental involvement has 
been in part due to the efforts of one of the paraprofessionals, who is 
very involved with the students. Through her concern for the students, 
she has contacted the parents personally by telephone, asking them 
attend meetings. The bilingual guidance counselor also knows many of 
the parents through her experience in the school, and has sugqested the 
names of potentially interested parents. Of the over 30 parents who are 
regularly called about meetings and activites at school, more than half 
come. 

The project director noted that she would like to see more parents 
volunteering to help in school, assisting at admissions time, and helping at 
ethnic fairs. She indicated that this was an area she wanted to try to 
expand in 1981-82. 

DISSEMINATION 

The project has made efforts to disseminate information about its 
activites in a variety of ways. An article about the programs at Flushing 
High School, includinq coverage of the trilinqual proqram, appeared in the 
newspaper of the United Federation of Teachers in May, 1981 (see Appendix) 
B). Local korean papers have interviewed proqram staff, while articles have 
appeared in both Spanish and Korean in the schoolwide parents' association 
and student newspapers. The Flushing "Y\ located nearby, serves as a 
resource to and disseminates information about the program in the community. 

Articulation . The program has attempted to articulate with schools 
and other institutions which serve or may potentially serve the students. 
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The Title VII staff visits feeder schools to interview and assess students 

(see above). Colleges and local institutions are contacted as resources. 

Programs offering services to students are explored, such as the intensive 

summer E.S.L. institute at Columbia University, which some of the Koreans 
planned to attend. 
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V. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The following section presents the assessment instruments, procedures, 
and the evaluation of students* achievement in 1980-1981. Students were assessed 
in growth in English language development; attitudes toward school, teachers, 
administrators, and peers; and passing rates in mathematics, social studies, 
science, native language arts, mainstream English courses, business education, 
vocational education, practical arts, and electives. 

No estimate of how students would have performed in the absence of the 
bilingual program is possible because of the unavailability of appropriate com- 
parison groups. Further, no comparison with other groups on the Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test was possible because of the inapplicability of 
test norms to this sample of students. 

Instruments 

The areas assessed and instruments used were as follows: 

Growth in English as a second language -- CREST 
( Criterion Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test, 
Levels I, II, at.d III) 

Mathematics, science, social studies, native 
language arts, business education, vocational 
education, electives, and mainstream English 
courses passing rates -- Teacher-made tests 

Attendance -- School and prograrr ~?-:ords 

Achievement in English as a Second Language 

The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was used to 
measure growth in English language proficiency. The instrument tests mastery 
of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Levels I and II contain 25 
objectives each, such as knowledge of present-tense forms of the verb "to be" 
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(Level I), or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the 
advanced Level III is organized into 15 objectives, such as reflexive pronouns. 
At each level, students are asked to complete four items per objective. The 
items are multiple choice with four possible answers. Mastery of a skill ob- 
jective is defined as a student's ability to answer three out of four items 
correctly. 

Since CREST test Levels I and II have a maximum score of 25 while Level 
III has a maximum score of 15, the gains across levels are not directly comparable, 
In addition, students generally pre-test higher in the higher levels. 

Breakdowns are reported by grade and level for students who were pre- 
and post-tested with the same test level. Further, the percent of students 
pre- and post-tested with the same level test versus students pre- and post- 
tested with a different level test is reported. The average number of ob- 
jectives mastered, and the average number of objectives mastered per month of 
treatment are also reported. 

Teacher Made-Tests 

The number of students enrolled, and the number and percent passing 
in mathematics, science, social studies, native language arts, and miscellaneous 
courses are reported for each language group by subject, grade, and semester 
in the appropriate tables. In coursas other than native language arts, data 
on students taking mains'. ream cou r ses while receiving tutoring through the 
program and data on students receiving content instruction in their native 
language were combined. 
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Attendance Rates 

The overall school attendance rate is compared with attendance 
rates of program participants by language group and by grade. The percent 
difference between the school-wide fiqure and language and qrade subgroups 
of the program students, the associ ated ^-statist ics for comparison of 
independent groups, and the level of significance of the _t-statistic are 
presented. 
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Table 17. Results of the Criterion Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test (CREST) ; 

number of objectives mastered and objectives mastered per month . 

(Non-Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 



GRADE 


STUDENTS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED * 


AVERAGE 
MONTHS OF 
TREATMENT 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTFRED 
PER MONTH 


9 


37 


11.0 15.7 


4.7 


3.1 


1.5 


10 


37 


12.6 17.8 


5.2 


3.1 


1.7 


11 


16 


8.1 12.0 


3.9 


3.0 


1.3 


TOTAL 


90 


11.2 15.9 


4.7 


3.1 


1.5 



* Post-test minus pre-test. 

. The above results for Spanish-speakinq students in the spring are reported regardless 
of test level. 

. The average number of objectives mastered ranged from 3.9 in grade eleven to 5.2 
in grade ten. 

. The mastery rates averaged 1.5 per month. 
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Table 18. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) : 
average number of objectives mastered by grade and test level" ! 

(Non-Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 







LEVEL 


I 






LEVEL 


II 






LEVEL 


III 




GRADE 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


9 


21 


10.1 


15.1 


5.1 


13 


12.6 


17.2 


4.5 


3 


10.3 


12.3 


2.0 


10 


11 


13.1 


18.9 


5.8 


16 


12.9 


19.5 


6.6 


10 


11.6 


13.8 


2.2 


11 


3 


11.3 


15.0 


3.6 


2 


10.0 


14.0 


4.0 


11 


6.9 


10.8 


3.9 


TOTALS 


35 


11.14 


16.31 


5.2 


31 


12.6 


18.2 


5.6 


24 


9.3 


12.3 


3.0 



NOTE: Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
* Post-test minus pre-test. 

. Spanish-speaking students' pre-test scores as compared with possible objectives attainable were 
44 percent for Level I, 50 percent for Level II, and 62 percent for Level III. 

. Level I students gained 5.2 objectives, or 21 percent, Level II students qained 22 percent, while 
Level III students gained 3.0 or 20 percent. 

. Tenth graders recorded the most gains in Levels I and II, while eleventh graders gained the most 
in Level III. 
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Table 19. Results of the Criterion Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test (CREST) : 
number of objectives mastered and objectives mastered per month. 



(Non-Title I Korean-speaking students, spring) 



GRADE 


STUDENTS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED * 


AVERAGE 
MONTHS OF 

Tr\r »T'**^»»T' 

TREATMENT 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED 
PER MONTH 


9 


2 


8.5 


18.5 


10.0 


3.2 


3.1 


10 


9 


14.1 


18.5 


4.5 


3.2 


1.4 


11 


8 


13.8 


17.7 


3.9 


3.1 


1.3 


TOTALS 


19 


13.42 


18.2 


4.8 


3.2 


1.5 



* Post-test minus pre-test. 

. The average number of objectives mastered by Korean-speaking students ranged from 3.9 
by the eight eleventh graders to the 10.0 by the two ninth graders. 

. Mastery rates were from 1.3 objectives per month by the eleventh graders to 3.1 
objectives per month by the ninth graders. 



1 

4 



^ » 





Table 


20. Performance of students 


tested 


on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST): 








average 


number of objectives mastered by grade and test level. 
















(Non-Title I 


Korean-speaking students, spring) 












LEVEL 1 






LEVEL II 




LEVEL 


III 




GRADE 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


9 










2 


8.5 


18.5 


10.0 








10 


1 


18.0 


25.0 


7.0 


6 


15.0 


19.6 


4.7 2 


9.5 


12.0 


2.5 


11 


1 


21.0 


25.0 


4.0 


4 


14.2 


20.0 


5.8 3 


11.0 


12.3 


1.3 


TOTALS 


2 


19.5 


25.0 


5.5 


12 


13.6 


19.5 


5.9 5 


10.4 


12.2 


1.8 



NOTE: Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 



* Post-test minus pre-test. 

. Korean-speaking students 1 pre-test scores as a proportion of possible objectives were 54 percent on Level II, 
69 percent on Level III, and 78 percent on Level I. 

. Level II students gained 5.9 objectives, the two Level I students gained 5.5 objectives in attaining perfect 
scores, while the Level III students gained 1.8 objectives durinq the test period between the second week in 
February and first week in June. 

. As percentage gains, Level II students gained 24 percent, Level I students 22 percent, and Level III students 
12 percent. 

. The two ninth grade Level II students' gains of 10.0 were the most of all grades and levels. 
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Table 21. Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in mathematics. 


Language of instruction: English 


FALL 1980 

NUMBER PERCENT 
GRADE N PASSING PASSING 


SPRING 1981 

NUMBER PERCENT 
N PASSING PASSING 


9 8 4 50% 

10 15 9 60% 

11 14 9 64% 

12 22 12 56% 


15 7 47% 
13 7 54% 
10 4 40% 
15 7 47% 


TOTAL 59 34 58% 


53 25 47% 


Language of instruction: Spanish 




9 41 25 61% 

10 32 28 87% 

11 12 9 75% 


34 20 59% 
31 23 74% 
8 5 62% 


TOTAL 85 62 74% 


73 48 66% 



. The passing rate for Spanish-speaking students studying mathematics 
taught in English was 58 percent in the fall and 47 percent in the 
spri ng. 



. The passing rate for Spanish-speaking students studying mathematics 
taught in Spanish was 74 percent in the fall, but dropped to 66 
percent in the spring. 

. Performance of students was better when the language of instruction 
was Spanish. 
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Table 22. Number and percent of Korean-speaking students 

passing teacher-made examinations in mathematics. 



Language of instruction: English 







FALL 


i a on 

1980 




rnnt Kir* 


1 no i 

1981 


CD AHC 


M 
IN 


NUMBER 

D ACQ T Mp 


PERCENT 

DKC T MP 


M 
IN 


NUMBER 

DA^T MP 
rMjjl lib 


PERCENT 

D A^ T MP 
rMjj 1 lib 


9 


2 


2 


100% 


1 


l 


100% 


10 


8 


6 


75% 


6 


6 


100% 


11 


9 


8 


89% 


9 


8 


89% 


1? 


14 


12 


86% 


6 


6 


100% 


TOTAL 


33 


28 


85% 


22 


21 


95% 



. The passing rate of Korean-speaking students taking mathematics 
courses taught in English was 85 percent in the fall. 

. The passing rate in the spnng was 95 percent. All but one eleventh 
grader passed. 



Table 23. Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students 



passing teacher-made examinations in science . 



Language of instruction: English 



cai i 1 oon 
rMLL lyoU 

NUMBER PERCENT 


QDD T Kd 1 081 

NUMBER PERCENT 


9 2 1 50% 

10 15 6 40% 

11 8 7 87% 

12 5 5 100% 


7 3 43% 
10 7 70% 

8 4 50% 
5 4 80% 


TOTAL 30 19 63% 


30 18 60% 


Language of instruction: Spanish 




9 41 25 61% 

10 33 22 67% 

11 8 6 75% 


32 21 66% 
25 22 88% 
7 7 100% 


TOTAL 82 53 65% 


64 50 78% 


. The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taught 
science in English was 63 percent in the fall, and 60 percent 
in the spring. The passing rate of twelfth qraders overall 
was 90 percent, however. 

. The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taught 
science in Spanish was 65 percent in the fall and increased 
to 78 percent in the spring. 
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Table 24. Number and percent of Korean-speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in science. 


Language of instruction: English 


FALL 1980 

NUMBER PERCENT 
GRADE N PASSING PASSING 


SPRING 1981 

NUMBER PERCENT 
N PASSING PASSING 


9 

10 9 6 67% 

11 8 7 87% 

12 9 9 100% 


2 2 100% 

7 7 100% 

8 7 87% 
7 5 71% 


TOTAL 26 22 85% 


24 21 87% 



. In the fall, the passing rate of Korean-speaking students taking 
science taught in English was 85 percent. 

, In the spring, the passing rate was 87 percent. 



Table 25, Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students 

passing teacher-made examinations in social studies * 







Language 


of instruction: 


Engl ish 








FALL 1980 




SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 


UIxMUl 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 




D A^C T MP 
rMoo 1 lib 


Q 


Q 


6 


67% 


13 


7 




1 

1 n 


1 ^ 


9 


69% 


13 


y 


oy% 


ii 


13 


10 


77% 


13 


8 


62% 


12 


20 


14 


70% 


18 


8 


44% 


TOTAL 


55 


39 


71% 


67 


32 


48% 






Language of instruction: 


Spanish 




















AA 


33 


75% 


40 


9Q 


/ Ch 


10 


39 


35 


90% 


39 


36 


92% 


11 


19 


17 


89% 


19 


16 


84% 


12 


4 


4 


100% 








TOTAL 


106 


89 


84% 


98 


31 


83% 



. The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taught 
social studies in English was 71 percent in the fall and 48 
percent in the spring. 



. The overall passing rate of Spani sh-soeaking students taking 
social studies in Spanish was 84 percent in the fall and 83 
percent in the spring. 

. The passing rate was murh better for students r.duqnt in Spanish 
than English. 
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Table 25. Number and percent of Korean-speaMnq students 

passing te a cher-made examinations in social studies . 







Language of instruction: 


Engl i sh 








FAI L 


1 JUU 




SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 




N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 


PASST NG 


PASS TNG 


9 








2 


1 


50% 


10 


8 


5 


62% 


9 


9 


100% 


11 


9 


6 


67% 


7 


5 


71% 


12 


11 


10 


91% 


10 


10 


100% 


TOTAL 


28 


21 


75% 


28 


25 


89% 



. The passing rate of Korean-speaking students studyinq social 
studies taught in Enqlish was 75 percent in the fall and 89 
percent in the spring. 



. Twelfth graders performed very well in both semesters. 

. Tenth graders in the spring also performed well, with a passinq 
rate of 100 percent. 
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Table 27. Number and percent of Spanish-speakinq students passing 
teacher-made examinations in native language arts. 


Language of instruction: Spanish 


FALL 1980 

NUMBER PERCENT 
GRADE N PASSING PASSING 


SPRING 1981 

NUMBER PERCENT 
N PASSING PASSING 


9 52 37 71% 

10 53 48 91% 

11 33 31 94% 

12 15 15 100% 


56 47 84% 
53 47 89% 
29 27 93% 
10 8 80% 


TOTAL 153 131 86% 


148 129 87% 



. The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taking 
native language arts was 86 percent in the fall and 87 percent 
in the spring. 



. Excepting ninth graders, the passing rates of students in the 
fall was over 90 percent. 
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Tabl e 


28. Number 


and percent of Sp 


anish-speakinq 








students passinq teacher 


-made examinations 






in business education. 










Language of instruction: 


Enql i sh 








FALL 1980 




SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 


GRADE 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


9 


6 


1 


17% 


6 


4 


67% 


10 


3 


1 


33% 


4 


2 


50% 


11 


A 

4 


3 


75% 


6 


3 


50% 


12 


11 


10 


91% 


13 


11 


85% 


TOTAL 


24 


15 


62% 


29 


20 


69% 



The overall passinq rate of Spanish-speakinq students takinq 
business education courses tauqht in Enqlish was 62 percent in the 
fall and 69 percent in the sprinq. However, those of twelfth 
graders were quite high at 91 oercent and 85 percent, respectively. 
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I Table 29. Number and percent of Korean-speaking students 

^passing teacher-made examinations in business education . 







Language of instruction: 


Engl i sh 








FALL 1980 




SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 


GRADE 


N 


PASSING PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


12 


5 


5 100% 


5 


5 


100% 



. The passing rates of Korean-speaking students taking business 
education courses taught in English were 100 percent in both 
the fall and the spring. 
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Table 30. Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students passing 
teacher-made examinations in vocational education. 



Language of instruction: English 







FALL 


1980 




SPRING 


1981 


GRADE 


N 


NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


N 


NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


9 


4 


3 


75% 


# .4 


3 


75% 


10 








2 


2 


100% 


11 


2 


2 


100% 


4 


2 


50% 


12 


3 


2 


67% 


3 


1 


33% 


TOTAL 


9 


7 


78% 


13 


8 


62% 



. The passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taking vocational 
education courses in English was 78 percent in the fall and 68 
percent in the spring. 



. The two fall eleventh graders' passing rate was 100 percent, as 
was the two spring tenth graders'. 
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Table 31. Number and percent of Korean-speaking students passing 
teacher-made examinations in vocational education. 


Language of instruction: English 


FALL 1980 

NUMBER PERCENT 
GRADE N PASSING PASSING 


SPRING 1981 

NUMBER PERCENT 
N PASSING PASSING 


10 2 2 100% 

11 1 0 - 

12 1 1 100% 


3 3 100% 


TOTAL 4 3 75% 


3 3 100% 



• The passing rate of Korean-speaking students takinq vocational 
education courses in English was 75 percent in the fall and 100 
percent in the spring. However, only 7 people took the courses 
and the failure of one student dropped the passing rate of fall 
students 25 percent. 
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Table 32. 


Number and percent of Spani sh-speakinq students 






passinq 


teacher-made examinations in electives*. 






Language of instruction: 


Enql ish 








FALL 


1980 




SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 


GRADE 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


9 


25 


17 


68% 


27 


16 


59% 


10 


34 


26 


76% 


34 


22 


65% 


1 1 
1 1 


C V 


18 


69% 


19 


9 


47% 


12 


6 


6 


100% 


11 


10 


91% 


TOTAL 


91 


67 


74% 


1 

91 


57 


63% 



* Courses included: typing, music and language arts, fine arts and 
language and language arts, piano, percussion, elementary band, 
mixed chorus, baking, and guitar. 



The passing rate of Spanish-speakinq students takinq electives in 
the fall was 74 percent. 

The passing rate of Spanish-speakinq students takinq electives in 
the spring was 63 percent. 

Seniors performed at an almost uniformly hi qh rate of 100 percent 
in the fall and 91 percent in the spring. 
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Table 33, Number and percent of Korean-speaking students 

passing teacher-made examinations in electives * . 



Language of instruction: English 







FALL 


1980 




SPRING 


1981 


GRADE 


N 


NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


N 


NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


9 


1 


1 


100% 


2 


2 


100% 


10 


7 


6 


86% 


11 


11 


100% 


11 


5 


4 


80% 


10 


10 


100% 


12 


4 


4 


100% 


9 


7 


78% 


TOTAL 


24 


15 


88% 


32 


30 


94% 



* Courses include: photography and language arts, typing and language 
arts, music and language arts, fine arts and language arts, and 
French. 



. The passing rate of Korean-speaking students taking elective courses 
in the fall was 88 percent. 

. The passing rate of Korean-speaking students taking elective courses 
in the spring was 94 percent. 

. Performance in botn semesters was excellent, although the number of 
students reported was smaller in the fall. 



Table 


34. Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students 




passing teacher-made examinations 


in mainstream 




English courses *. 












Language 


of instruction 


: English 






FALL 


1980 






SPRING 


1981 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 


GRADE 


N PASSING 


PASSING 




N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


9 


8 8 


100% 




13 


7 


54% 


10 


5 1 


20% 




10 


4 


40% 


11 


9 6 


67% 




25 


16 


64% 


12 


21 19 


90% 




15 


5 


33% 


TOTAL 


43 34 


79% 




63 


32 


51% 



* Courses include: reading labs A and B, and word power (a vocabulary 
development course). 

. The passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taking mainstream 
English courses in the fall was 79 percent overall. 

. The passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taking mainstream 
English courses in the spring was 51 percent. 

. Passing rates of ninth graders were 100 percent in the fall, but 
54 percent in the spring. 

. Passing rates of twelfth graders were 90 percent in the fall, but 
33 percent in the spring. 
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Table 35. Number and percent of Korean-speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in mainstream 
English courses *~ 

Language of instruction: English 



GRADE 



FALL 1980 



N 



NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



SPRING 1981 



N 



NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



10 
11 

12 13 



13 



100% 



3 3 100% 

5 5 100% 

7 6 86% 



TOTAL 



13 



13 



100% 



15 



14 



93% 



* Courses include: English Fundamentals I, English Fundamentals II, 
and word power. 

. The passing rate of the 13 Korean-speaking students was 100 percent 
in the fall. All were seniors. 

. The passing rate of Korean-speaking students taking mainstream 
English courses in the spring was 93 percent. Ninth and tenth 
graders had passing rates of 100 percent. 
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Table 36. Significance of the di f ference between attendance 
percentages of Spanish-speaking program students 
and the attendance percentage of the school . 

Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 83.2 



MEAN STANDARD PERCENTAGE 
GRADE N PERCENTAGE DEVIATION DIFFERENCE t p 



9 


59 


95.1 


4„4 


11.9 


20.7 


.000 


10 


57 


95.6 


6.3 


12.4 


14.8 


.000 


11 


35 


93.1 


7.2 


10.0 


8.1 


.000 


12 


22 


93.5 


8.5 


10.3 


5.6 


.000 



TOTAL 173 94.5 6.2 11.4 23.9 .000 



Attendance rates of Spanish-speaking students was excellent, 
ranging from 93.1 percent in the eleventh grade to 95.5 percent 
in the tenth grade. 
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Table 


37. Significance of the difference between attendance 






percentages of 


Korean-speaking 


program students and 




the attendance percentage of the school. 








Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 


00. c 






MEAN 


STANDARD 


PERCENTAGE 






GRADE 


N PERCENTAGE 


DEVIATION 


DIFFERENCE 


t 


£ 


9 


2 99.5 


.7 


16.3 


23.0 


.000 


10 


9 99.4 


1.0 


16.3 


45.6 


.000 


11 


9 96.8 


6.3 


13.7 


6.2 


.000 


12 


11 96.0 


4.0 


12.9 


10.2 


.000 


TOTAL 


31 97.5 


4.3 


14.3 


18.3 


.000 



. Attendance of Korean-speaking students for all qrades was excellent, 
ranging from 96.1 percent by twelfth graders to 99. 50 percent by 
ninth graders. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

English As A Second Language 

In Enqlish reading achievement in the spring, Spanish-speakinq 
program students tested with the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
demonstrated an average gain of 1.5 objectives mastered per month of in- 
struction. For Korean-speaking students tested with the same instrument, 
the demonstrated average gain in the spring was also 1.5 objectives 
mastered per month. 

Mathematics 

The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking program students 
in fdll mathematics courses taught ir English was 58 percent. The overall 
passing rate in the spring was 47 percent. In mathematics courses taught 
in Spanish, the overall passing rates were 74 percent in the fall and 66 
percent in the spring. In both semesters, the overall passing rates were 
clearly higher for students who received mathematics instruction in Spanish. 
However, in all grades, regardless of the language of instruction, passing 
rates in mathematics were lower in the spring term than in the fall. 

For Korean-speaking program students, the overall passing rate in 
fall mathematics courses taught in Enqlish was 85 percent. In the spring, 
the overall passing rate was 95 percent. All but one eleventh-qrade student 
passed the teacher-developed examinations in this semester. 

Science 

In science courses taught in English, the overall passing rate for 
Spanish-speakinq program students was 63 percent in the fall. The overall 
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passing rate in the spring was 60 percent. Students in grades 9, 11, and 
12 demonstrated lower passing r;?tes in the spring than in the fall, in 
science courses taught in Spanish* tne overall passing rites were 65 
percent in the fall and 78 percent m the spring. Ail grades showed an 
increase in passing rates from fall to spring. Again, as in mathematics 
courses, the overall passing rates were higher in science courses taught 
in Spanish. The highest posing rates in science courses, regardless of 
the language of instruction, were achieved by twe1 f th-grade students in 
both semesters. 

The overall passing rate of korean-speaking program students in fall 
science courses taught irs English was 8b percent. The overall passing rate 
in the spring was 87 percent. 

Social Studies 

In social studies courses taught ir* English, the overall passing 
rates for Spanish-speaking program students were 71 percent in tne fa^i and 
48 percent ir the spring, Students in grades 9, 11, and 12 again showed 
lower passing rates in the spring term. In social studies courses taught 
in Spanish, the overall passing races in the fall was 84 percent. In the 
spring, the overall passing rate was 82 percent. Ninth-qrade students in 
all classes, regardless of the language of instruction, had the lowest 
passing rates of all groups in Doth semesters. However, once again, the 
overall passing rates were much oette' for students receiving instruction 
in Spanish than in English. 

For Korean-speakinq program students, the overall passing rates 
in social studies courses tauqht in English were 75 percent in the fall and 
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89 percent in the sprinq. All grades showed higher passinq rates in the 
spring term than in the fall. 

Native Language Arts 

The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking program students 
taking native language arts courses was 86 percent in the fall. In the 
spring, the overall passing rate was 87 percent. 

Business Education 

The overall passing rate of Spanish-speaking program students in 
fall business education courses taught in English was 62 percent. The overall 
passing rate in the spring was 69 percent. Twelfth-grade students received 
the highest passing rates in both semesters. 

For a small group of Korean-speakinq program students (5) taking 
business education courses taught in English, the overall passinq rates were 
100 percent in the fall and spring. 

Vocational Education 

In vocational education courses taught in English, the overall 
passing rate for Spanish-speaking program students was 78 percent in the 
fall. The overall passing rate in the spring was 62 percent. 

The overall passing rate of a small group of Koreari-speaki ng program 
students in fall courses taught in English was 75 percent (4 students). 
In the spring, the overall passing rate for three students was 100 percent. 

Elective Subjects 

For Spanish-speaking program students enrolled in elective courses 
taught in Enqlish, the overall passinq rates were 74 percent in the fall and 
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63 percent in the spring. The passing rates for all grades were lower in 
the spring than in the fall. 

For Korean-speaking program students, the overall passing rate in 
elective courses taught in English was 88 percent in the fall. In the spring, 
the overall passing rate was 94 percent. 

Mainstream English Courses 

The overall passing rates of Spanish-speaking program students 
enrolled in mainstream English courses were 79 percent in the fall and 
51 percent in the spring. The passing rates in all grades, except grade 10, 
were greater in the fall than in the spring. 

The passing rates of thirteen twelfth-grade Korean-speaking program 
students in mainstream English courses was 100 percent in the fall. The 
overall passing rate of fifteen students in the spring was 93 percent. 

Attendance 

The average attendance rates for Spanish- and Korean-speakinq 
program students were significantly higher than the school-wide attendance 
rate, indicating high levels of motivation. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 

An attitude survey was administered to students in the sprinq of 
1981. The questionnaire was adapted by the program staff from the QUESTA, 
an attitude survey developed by the Educational Testinq Service and Secondary 
School Research Programs. The questionnaire surveyed twenty areas including 
demographic items such as students 1 language, aqe, grade, highest level of 
education completed by each parent, and the students 1 educational aspirations 
and post-high school plans. The survey also contained lists of items wnich 
the students had to rate along some dimension. For instance, students were 
asked how much the school tried to help them with Enqlish, sciences, politics, 
manaqing money, thinkinq for themselves, and also how much the school should 
try to help them in these areas. Students evaluated how important various 
activities or characteristics were for qetting good grades (hard work, qood 
behavior, intelligence, knowing how to take tests, chance, etc). One ques- 
tion asked students to enumerate the activities in which they participated, 
and another to indicate whether opportunities to participate were sufficient. 
Finally, students were asked to indicate to what degree each of a series of 
problems was troublesome for them, and with whom they would discuss each 
problem. 

In consultation with the project director, six questions which 
appeared most useful for program planning and administration were selected 
for analysis. 

ANALYSIS 

Student Characteristics 

The demographic items were analyzed by lanquage qroup, with the 
non-Korean Asians grouped with the Koreans because of their small numbers. 
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The two language groups were compared to determine whether significant 
differences existed between them. Analysis showed that the language 
groups were significantly different on all demographic variables except 
gender. 

Approximately 35 Asian and 140 Hispanic students answered the 
questionnaire. Thirty-eight percent of the Asians were males, while 44 
percent of the Spanish-speaking students were males. 

Hispanic students were significantly younger than the Asian students. 
The mean age of the Spanish-speaking group was 16.5 years versus a mean aqe 
of 17.4 for the Asian students (t = 3.83, 2-tailed probability less than .01). 
The ethnic groups were also significantly different with respect to grade 
level. Sixty-four percent of the Hispanics versus 40 percent of the Asians 
were in grades nine and ten. 

The groups were significantly different with respect to the educational 
level of their parents (see Table 38). Forty-nine percent of the fathers of 
Hispanic students had less than a high school education while 61 percent of 
the fathers of Asian students had college degrees. 

The situation was similar for the students' mothers (see Table 39). 
Fifty-six percent of the mothers of Hispanic students had less than a hi qh 
school education, while 30 percent of the mothers of Asian students had 
col lege degrees. 

t: 

Cross tabulations and chi-square tests were performed. The significance 
levels reported are the raw chi-square results. 
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Table 38. Fathers' education : 

highest level completed . 





ASIAN 


HISPANIC 


Less than high school 
graduate 


2 

(7. IX) 


43 
(48.9%) 


High school graduate 


7 

(25.0%) 


14 

(15.9%) 


Business, vocational » 
or trade school 


0 

(0.0%) 


8 

(9.1%) 


Some college 


1 

(3.6%) 


5 

(5.7%) 


College graduate 


15 
(53.6%) 


7 

(8.0%) 


Some graduate school 


0 

(0.0%) 


4 

(4.5%) 


Graduate degree 


2 

(7.1%) 


4 

(4.5%) 


Doesn't apply 


1 

(3.6%) 


3 

(3.4%) 


Number of students 


28 


88 



Raw chl-square • 38.08642 with 7 degrees of freedom. Significance 
Number of missing observations ■ 66. 
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Table 39. Mothers' 


education: 




highest level completed. 




ASIAN 


HI SPAN If 


Less than 


5 


59 


mgn scnooi Qraauate 


\ 13* Cm) 


/ s6 211 




15 


27 


n iy n scnooi yrauua 


/ IK SI) 


/PS 711 


Business, vocational. 


0 


1 


or trade school 




/I (¥1) 




1 


2 


Some col lege 




v 




8 


7 


loi icge yrouudtc 


f24 21) 






0 


2 


Some graduate school 


(0.0%) 


(1.9%) 




2 


2 


Graduate degree 


(6.1%) 


(1.9%) 




2 


5 


Doesn't apply 


(6.1%) 


(4.8%) 


Column 


33 


105 


Total 


23.9 


76.1 



Raw chl-square - 22,13771 with seven degrees of freedom. Significance - 0.0024. 
Number of missing observations ■ 44. 
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Educational expectations were significantly different for the two 
groups (see Table 40). 

All of the Asian students versus 68 percent of Hispanics expected 
to eventually obtain either four-year college or graduate degrees, with 
twelve percent of Hispanics planning to attend junior college. 

Post-high school plans were significantly different for the two 
groups (see Table 41). Eighty-eight percent of Asians planned to go to 
a four-year college, while only 37 percent of Hispanics planned to do so. 
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Table 40. Educational expectations of 
prog raw students * 





ASIAN 


HISPANIC 


Not high school graduate 


0 

(0.0%) 


1 

(0e7%) 


High school graduate oniy 


0 

(0.0%) 


1 

(0.7%> 


High school, vocational, 
technical, or business school 


0 

(0.0%) 


24 

(17.8%) 


Junior college 


0 

(0.0%) 


16 
(11.9%) 


4-year college 


18 
(S4.S%) 


47 
(34.8%) 


Graduate or professional 
school 


15 
(45.5%) 


46 
(34.1%) 


Number of students 


33 


135 



fcw chl-square ■ 13.88074 with five degrees of freedom. Significance 
Number of missing observations ■ 14. 
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Table 41. Post-hlqh school plans of 
Flushing students. 








POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 


ASIAN 


HISPANIC 


Don't know 


0 

(0.0%) 


32 
(23.4%) 


Work 


0 

(0.0%) 


15 
(10.9%) 


Apprentice 


1 

(2.9%) 


1 

(0.7%) 


Homemaker 


1 

(2.9%) 


1 

(0.7%) 


Vocational or 
technical school 


0 

(0.0%) 


6 

(4.4%) 


Business school 


0 

(0.0%) 


3 

(2.2%) 


Junior college 


0 

(0.0%) 


10 
(7.3%) 


4-year college 


30 
(88.2%) 


51 
(37.2%) 


Other 


2 

(5.9%) 


4 

(2.9%) 


Number of students 


34 


137 



Raw chl -square ■ 37.77666 with nine degrees of freedom. Significance ■ 0.0000. 
Number of missing observations ■ 11. 



Because the two language groups were significantly different from 
each other on background variables, it must be stressed , that one cannot 
assume that the differences between the groups 1 attitudes on the remaining 
survey questions are due to ethnicity . 

The Hispanic students were younger, their parents had less formal 
education, and their aspirations were lower or less certain than the Asian 
students. Because of the small sample size, it was not possible to determine 
whether differences in attitudes were due to linguistic, educational, or 
age differences between the two groups. For example, the Hispanic students 1 
greater indecision on their future plans might be due to their comparative 
youth. 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 

In What Areas Should the School Try to Help the Students Learn? 

Students were asked if the school should try very much, try some- 
what, or not try to help them in 28 academic and non-academic are^s (see 
Table 42). 
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Table 42. Students 1 perceptions of areas in 


which the school should assist them. 




ITEM 


OVERALL RANKING 


Engl i sh 


1 


Math 


2 


Dpv£1 oni no ^plf confidpncp 


3 


Gptti na a 1 on a with dpodIp 

ul w w i iiy u i wiiM n i wii vy 1 


4 


Sci ence 


5 


Health and safptv 


6 


Accept i ng responsi bi 1 i ty 


7 


Solvino problems 

w w 1 rill f+ 1 Vf U 1 V- 1 1 1 %J 


8 


Thinkina for vour^plf 

in i ii is. i ii y i \Ji j \j u i <j cr i i 


9 


Fini^hina Droipcts 


10 


Forpian lanauaaes 


11 


^py pduration 


12 


Undprsta ndi no dpodIp with 




d i f f pppnt hackorounds 

VJ 1 1 1 CI CM w u v* r\ 1 UU MU J 


13 


Rp i no a onnd c i t i 7p n 


14 


Social studies and history 


15 


Comout prs 


16 


Mananinn monpv 

1 IU MUM 1 MM I'lWM J 


17 


Ru^i np^^ suhipcts 


18 


Feeling proud of work 


19 


Using free time 


20 


Marriage and family life 


21 


Change in the world 


22 


Vocational subjects 


23 


Art and music 


24 


Becoming less dependent 




on parents 


25 


Using information 


26 


Understanding democratic ideas 


27 


Pol itics 


28 
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The Friedman Test was used to analyze the students' evaluation of these areas. 
This test rank orders the importance of items, and tells whether the judges -- 
in this case the students in each group agreed with one another. 

All students felt that the most important subjects the school should 
try to help them learn were English, followed by math, developing self 
confidence, getting along with people, science, and health and safety. 
Students were least interested in politics, art and music, understanding 
democratic ideals, using information, and becoming liss dependent on parents 

(Chi square = .000). 

Factor analysis done on the combined groups sugqested that among 
students' greatest concerns were u.ose which might be called pragmatic, 
such as understanding people of different backgrounds, developing confidence 
in themselves, getting along with people, solving problems and thinking 
clearly, thinking for themselves, accepting responsibility, and finishing 
projects once they were started. The other important areas in which the 
stud-nts felt the school should "try hard" to help them were academic ones, 
including mathematics, science, social studies, and computers. English 
appeared vital as both an academic concern and a skill necessary for coping 
successfully in school. 



1 

Gottfried E. Noether. Introduction to Statistics, A Non parametric Approach 
(Second Edition). Boston! Houghton Mifflin Company, 1976, pp. 181-184. 
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Factors Important in Getting Good Grad es 

Students were asked to rank a series of factors which might be 
important in getting good grades. Students were asked to rank each item 
as "very important," "somewhat important," "not important," or "don't 
know." (See Table 43.) 



Table 43. "How important are the following for good grades?": 


Asian and Hispanic responses. 


ITEM 


ASIANS 


H T SPANICS 


Hard work 


1 


4 


Good homework 


2 


6 


Good behavior 


3 


5 


Work done on time 


4 


2 


Test taking strategy 


5 


1 


Neat work 


6 


9 


Knowl edge 


7 


8 


Creativity 


8 


in 


Class participation 


9 


7 


Chance 


10 


13 


Being friends with teacher 


11 


12 


Agreeing with the teacher 


12 


11 


Intel 1 igence 


13 


3 



Differences emerged between the two linguistic groups on this question. 



Almost 50 percent (6 out of 13) of the chi-square between the linguistic groups 
3 

were significant. A Friedman Test performed on how each group ranked the 

4 

importance of the items confirmed this. 



T. 

By chance alone, one would expect 5 percent or 1 to 2 chi-squares significant. 
4. 

Note, however, that the Friedman Test only indicates that the students from 
each ethnic group agreed among themselves how to rank the importance of these 
factors. It does not say that rankings are significantly different between 
qroups. One infers this by looking at the relative placement of the items 
within two groups of students. 
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The Hispanic and Asian students agreed that hard work and work 
done on ime were amonq the most important factors in getting good grades. 
Disagreement was greatest on "intelligence." Spanish-speaking students ranked 
it as one of the most important factors in getting good grades, while Asian 
students ranked it as the least important factor. Spanish-speakers felt test- 
taking strategy was the most important factor, while it was ranked somewhere 
in the middle by the Asian students. The two qroups agreed that chance, beinq 
friends with the teacher, and agreeing with the teacher were the least important 
factors in getting good qrades. In sum, Asian students ranked factors under 
an individual's control hard work, work handed in on time, qood homework, 
test-taking strategy, and good behavior -- as most important in qetting qood 
grades. Although Hispanic students also valued these factors, they also 
ranked intelligence -- a factor not subject to direct control -- as one of 
the most important. 
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Student Participation in Activities in School 

Students were asked whether or not they had participated in a variety 
activities. The number of activities in which students reported they partici- 
pated was calculated and presented in the following table. 



Table 44. Frequency of student participation in school activities . 



ACTIVE 
STUDENTS 



INACTIVE 
STUDENTS 



NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
ENGAGED IN 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



PERCENT OF 
STUDENTS 



CUMULATIVE 
PERCENTAGE 



1 


41 


23 


23 


2 


26 


14 


37 


3 


22 


12 


49 


4 


11 


6 


55 


5 


18 


10 


65 


6 - 21 


38 


21 


86 


0 


26 


14 


100 



Total number of cases: 182 



Forty-one students (23 percent of those who responded) participated 
in one activity. This was the modal category. 

Sixty-five percent of the students said they participated in between 
one and five activities. 

Fourteen percent reported that they were active in 6 to 21 activities 
(all the categories listed). 

Fourteen percent of the students (26 in all) reported that they did 
not participate in any of the activities listed. 
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There were no significant differences between Asian and Spanish-speaking 
students in the number of activities in which they took part. However, the 
pattern of participation in activities was somewhat different for Hispanic 
and Asian students. In 6 out of 21 of the chi-s'; ^re tests for homogeneity 
there were significant differences between the two language groups. 
The proportion of Asian participants was higher than Hispanics in painting, 
science clubs, community service, and social clubs. The proportion of 
Hispanics was higher than Asians in sports, as well as independent study 
(see Table 45). 



Table 45. Percentage of each language group participating 


in selected activities. 




PERCENT OF 


PERCENT OF 




ASIANS 


HISPANICS 


ACTIVITY 


PARTICIPATING 


PARTICIPATING 


Painting 


58 


30 


Science Club 


33 


16 


Community Service 


39 


15 


Social Clubs 


56 


15 


Sports 


15 


47 


Independent Study 


25 


53 
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Friedman Tests to determine if students of each ethnic qroup tended 
to agree in the ranking of their pursuits were significant (p less than .001 
for both groups). That is, Hispanics agreed in their ranking of activities 
and Asians agreed in their ranking of activities. 



Table 46. Ranking 


of activities in which 


Hispanic and Asian 


students participated. 




i 

1 HISPANIC^ 


1 

I A C T A M C 1 

1 ASIANS 


ACTIVITY 


, RANKING 

i 


1 RANKING 

i 


Independent s*udy 


i 


7 


Sports 


2 


12 


Music 


3 


1 


r a I n u i ng 


A 
H 


9 ^ 


Math r" jb 


6 


6 


Language club 


6 


9 


Class trips 


6 


17.5 


Writing 


8 


21 


Sculpture 


9 


12 


Photography 


10.5 


8 


Crafts 


10.5 


17.5 


Science club 


13 


4.5 


Computer club 


13 


19.5 


Social clubs 


13 


2.5 


Commuiity Service 


15.5 


4.5 


Theatre 


15.5 


12 


Politics 


17 


15 


Pep club 


19 


19.5 


Debating club 


19 


10 


Student government 


19 


15 


Ecology club 


21 


15 



. Hispanics and Asians ranked the activities differently, on the whole. 



# Both ranked music, painting, and math club among the top six activities. 
Both rated the pep club low. Opinions on other items varied from some- 
what to widely divergent. 
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A review of the rankings will note that some activities have the 
same rank order. These are activities which had the same value, which there- 
fore share a rank order. For example, photography and crafts among the Hispanics 
had the same value. As they occupied the tenth and eleventh places in the rank 
order, the position was averaged between them, for a value of 10.5. Similarly, 
pep club, debating club, and student government all were scored similarly, 
falling eighteenth, ninteenth, and twentieth on the list. As the three could 
not be ordered with respect to each other, each was assigned the number 

18 + 1 9 + 20 = 19. 
3 

The data in Table 45 do not indicate whether the different patterns 
are due to different interests, perceived lack of opportunity to participate, 
or some interaction of the two. However, the issue of opportunity is addressed 
in a separate question. 

Opportunity to Participate in Activities 

Students were then asked whether there was enough opportunity to 
participate in the activities listed in the procedinq section, there was 
not enough opportunity, or that they didn't know. When the responses of 
Hispanic and Asian students to individual items were compared, the chi- 
square tests for homogeneity were significant in nine out of 21 cases, 
suggesting that the two linguistic groups evaluated opportunity for activities 
differently. The Asian students were more likely to feel excluded from 
activities than were the Hispanic students. For this reason, the opinions 
of the two linguistic groups are discussed separately. 
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In eleven instances (crafts, theater, writing, science club, computer 
club, ecology club, debatinq club, politics, community service, and social 
clubs) between 44 to 65 percent of Asian students stated that they did not 
know whether there was enough opportunity to participate in the listed 
activities. This suggests that a large number of students were unaware that 
these activities were offered. However, most of the remaining Asian students 
felt there was not enough opportunity to participate. 

As least 50 percent of the Asian students felt there was not 
enough opportunity to participate in sculpture, sports, photography, and 
pep club. Some also felt there was not enough opportunity to participate 
in math club. Only in painting and music was the majority likely to feel 
that there was enough opportunity to participate. 

Although a hiqh percentage of Hispanic students also did not know 

whether there was enough opportunity to participate in the listed activities, 

most of the remaining Hispanic students felt there was enough opportunity to 
5 

participate. In contrast to Asian students, Hispanics felt that there was 
not enough opportunity for participation in only five activities (sculpture, 
ecology club, debatinq club, politics, and social clubs). They felt that 
there was enough opportunity to participate in seven activities (photography, 
music, sports, math club, class trips, crafts, and writing). 

In general, for about half of the activities, both groups of students 
generally indicated that they were unaware of opportunities for participation. 
Of the remaining students, most Hispanics felt that there was enouqh opportunity to 
participate, while most Asians did not. For the other half of the activities, 



5. 

These included painting, theater, science club, computer club, lanquaqe club, 
pep club, community service, student covernment, and independent study. 
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it was clear that Asians felt there was not enough opportunity to participate 
while Hispanics felt there was generally enough opportunity for activity. 

The data do not provide information as to why the Asians seem to 
feel that opportunities are not as available to them as the Hispanics do. 
How much this may be a function of students 1 fear and perceptions, or of 
actual limitations, will only be determined by a closer examination of 
activities and students 1 perception of them. 

Students' Perception of Problem Areas 

Students were asked if 22 factors were problematic for them. They 
were asked to indicate if each was not a problem, a small problem, or a 
large one. The responses to the items were compared. Fifteen chi-squares 
between the groups were significant, and eight were not. 

Most proqram students reported that they did not have many major 
problems. A larger percentage of the Asians, however, reported "large" 
problems than did the Hispanics, and they did so in more areas. 

The Hispanic students reported relatively few problem areas. 
Improving study habits was considered to be a large problem by 30 percent of 
the Hispanics, and was the most troublesome area reported. 

Most of the Asians did not report major problems, but for most items, 
almost one-fourth of them reported a "large" problem. 
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Table 47. Areas listed as "large" problems 


by Asian students. 






PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 




CUAI IIATTWf* TT AC A 

tVALUAI INb 1 1 Ab A 


A DC A 

AKtA 


1 ADPC DDHQI CM 
LAKbfc rKUDLtn 


- 

Poor grades due to problems with English 


A A 1 

44. 1 


Pressured by other students to do wrong 


38.2 


ucuuing diung wiun btUQcntb ur oincr uatKyr uunuo 


C J . *T 


Improving reading skills 


29.4 


Classwork too hard 


29.4 


Choosing courses 


27.3 


Pressure to get good grades 


27.3 


Other students making me feel bad 


24.2 


Being beaten by other students 


24.2 


Alcohol 


24.2 


Drugs 


24.2 



. At least one quarter of the Asian students reported a "larqe" problem 
with 11 of the 22 factors. 



. Most students actually reported few problems in school. 

. Students were concerned with academic achievement, particularly as related 
to the use of Engl Ish. 

. Some students expressed fears of pressures and threats by their peers. 

Students' Use of Others for Assistance in Probl em-Sol ving 

Students were asked if they could not solve a problem, to whom would 
they go for help; to a teacher, counselor, pare^L, peer, or other. A "don't 
know" category was included. The 16 problems listed were: trouble adjustinq 
to school, concerns about college admissions, trouble with classwork, 
relations with the opposite sex, personal problems, choosing an occupation, 
problems with reading or study skills, finding a part-time job while in 
school, being threatened by other students, finding a job after graduation, 
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ethics, drugs, alcohol, trouble with a teacher, racial problems, and worry 
about takinq tests. 

When comparing the groups' responses to the items, ten out of 16 
chi-squares were significant, indicating that students use different resources 
for coping with problems. In six out of the 16 problem areas (trouble 
adjusting to school, concerns about college admissions, finding a part-time 
job, being threatened by other students, finding a job after graduation, 
and trouble with a teacher), Asians would most often seek I elp from a parent, 
while Hispanics would more often speak to a counselor. For problems with 
drugs, many Asian students did not know where to find assistance (40 percent), 
while 40 percent of the Hispanic students would go their parents. A similar 
pattern held with alcohol: 38 percent of Asians would not know where to find 
help, while 39 percent of Hispanics would again go to their parents. Asian 
students were more likely to talk to a peer about racial problems, while 
Hispanics claimed they would not know where to go. In worry about takinq 
tests, Asian students would again seek help from a peer, while Hispanics 
would go to a teacher. 

In trouble with classwork, and problems with reading or study 
skills, both linguistic groups were likely to ask a teacher for assistance, 
although in differing proportions. In relations with the opposite sex, ^oth 
groups were more likely to discuss problems with a peer than with anyone else. 
In personal problems, choosing an occupation, and ethics students were most 
likely to seek help from their parents. 

In general, Asian students tended to go to their parents or peers for 
assistance, rather than school personnel, even if the problems were school 
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related. Asian students would most frequently approach teachers only if they 
had trouble adjusting to school and trouble with reading or study skills 
while Hispanics would approach teachers when having problems with reading 
or study skills or when they worry about takinq tests. For the most part, 
the Asian students are taking English-language and mainstream courses, 
taught by staff members who cannot communicate with these students in their 
native language. As a result, the Asians (many of whom are recent immigrants) 
may not speak to their teachers as often as the Hispanics do. On the other 
hand, the lack of an Asian counselor probably motivates students to speak 
to t e Korean paraprofessional for many areas beyond those of the classroom. 

Asians did not utilize counselors as often as Hispanic students. 
This reflects the fact that the school currently has no counselor who can 
communicate with the Asians in their native language. While as many as 54 
percent of Hispanics would go to a counselor when having concerns with college 
admissions or trouble with a teacher, the highest percentage of Asian students 
(21 percent) would use a counselor only to find a job after graduation. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In its firs^ year of funding, the Flushing Trilingual Program 
made a strong start towards meeting its overall objectives. Given the 
energies and commitment of the Title VII staff, courses were conceptualized 
and developed, material was located, resource center and library acquisitions 
were made available, a needs assessment was conducted for staff members, 
and staff development sessions were held. Trips, counseling, tutoring, and 
career activities were offered to participating students, and a survey 
of student attitudes toward school was conducted. This extensive implementa- 
tion in a short period was facilitated by the support and collaboration of 
the school principal and other administrative and pedaqogical staff members. 

The primary and most important recommendation is that the staff 
continue to develop the substantial base which has been established. The 
additional conclusions and recommendations which follow represent specific 
areas which the program staff may wish to examine to strengthen what is 
already a sound foundation for coming years. 

INSTRUCTION 

The use of high interest electives with a language arts approach, 
as well as the creative use of the Korean paraprof essional in the cultural 
values/civics for new Americans courses appear to be particularly effective. 
It is recommended that such classes be expanded where program and school 
resources permit, as a creative way of integrating new immigrants with their 
more Enqlish proficient peers. 

The flexible use of lanquage in classrooms would appear to be 
sensitive to the variations of student language abilities. Resources permitting, 
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the program might survey student participants to examine their responses to 
patterns of language use, to determine what patterns, if any, are felt to be 
more effective by students of different backgrounds. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

As the staff is composed of teachers of varying types of experience, 
designing a staff development program poses a challenge to the Title VII 
staff. The needs assessment and responses to the training of the spring 1981 
term have raised issues to be addressed. These include the issues of 
language use, cultural values, methods, and materials. Both new teachers and 
experienced teachers who are new to bilingual education will have different 
needs than those with bilingual experience. As some of the participating 
teachers are new to the area in which they are currently teaching, these 
may require support in a particular content area. A staff development 
program, then, will have the difficult task of providing both general and 
specific information to participating teachers. 

It is recommended that the program explore providing a series of 
general, motivational sessions on topics of interest to the entire staff, 
and consider individualized "follow-up" sessions, perhaps with the input 
of the "mainstream" departments, for teachers working in the individual 
content areas. These miqht include applications of the concepts developed 
in the general sessions for a particular curricular area. Demonstration 
lessons might be offered. To the degree that sessions can be orqanized 
which help teachers conceptualize relevant problems, or which provide 
materials and techniques useful in the classroom, attendance at the qeneral 
meetings may grow. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

As a core group of parents is already involved in the program, they 
and the staff are urqed to broaden their contacts with others through the 
dissemination of the newsletter as planned, and throuqh articulation with the 
school's parents' association and neighborhood social and civic organizations. 

STUDENTS LEAVING THE PROGRAM 

Table 3 (p. 7) indicates that the percentage of black and Hispanic 
students at Flushing High School tends to decrease as grade level increases. 
The project director has expressed the opinion that the Hispanic students 
drop out in greater numbers than the Koreans, although the information pro- 
vided on the student data recording forms does not support this. 

It is recommendeo that the program attempt to carefully document 
those students who leave the proqram during the year, and those who do not 
return in September. This may help to better determine whether an attrition 
problem exists. Documenting students' reasons for leavinq would also provide 
information useful in designing support services for potential dropouts. 

Table 5 (p. 10) indicates that the proportion of female to male 
students is in favor of the females, and tends to increase with grade level. 
It appears, then, that male students are prone to leave the proqram and the 
school more frequently than females. Efforts to document students leaving 
the program could include looking at the effects of gender on students' rea- 
sons for dropping out. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation objectives as written include a number of domains for 
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which criterion levels are not clearly specified, or which are not easily 
measured. It is recommended that the program 1 s objectives be reviewed and 
restated in measurable terms. Those for areas which are not easily objective- 
ly measured, such as self concept, miqht be restated to be measured in perhaps 
less direct but more accessible ways, as through post-hiqh school plans, rates 
of disciplinary referrals, or attendance rates. Use of the questionnaire on 
a pre- and post-test basis, as oriqinally proposed, would indicate attitudinal 
changes, but would be prohibitively expensive. Even with a sprinq-only ad- 
ministration, the Questa analysis consumed more resources than the entire 
amount budgeted by the program. As a result, it is recommended that the 
Questa be discontinued (unless funds for analysis become available) in favor 
of less direct but more accessible indicators of student attitudes. 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT OUTCOMES 

Both Hispanic and Asian students were mastering English skills at 
very satisfactory rates. Performance in the subject areas was more varied. 
Koreans achieved impressive passing rates (over 85 percent) in mathematics 
and science. Rate: of success in social studies classes, more dependent on 
language, were above 75 percent. Performance by the Hispanics in the content 
areas was related to the language of instruction, as students consistently 
achieve:! at lower rates of success in mainstream than in bilingual classes. 

In qeneral, Hispanic students scored niqhest in Spanish languaqe 
and social studies classes, where passing rates were over 80 percent. 
Achievement in science was somewhat lower. Students had special difficulty 
in math classes taught in English. 
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The available data do not provide an explanation for these different 
rates of achievement, but the outcomes suggest that the program monitor the 
progress of students in mainstream classes (as much as is possible), and 
that tutoring services be made available to them to support their achievement, 
especially in mathematics. 

The achievement data in the content areas reveal other patterns which 
are not explained by the information available. Data were reported for 
Hispanic students in mainstream classes. In six out of eight cases, achieve- 
ment was higher in the fall than in the spring term. The pattern did not 
occur for -ourses offered in Spanish. 

For the Koreans, a reverse pattern occurred. In five out of seven 
cases reported, achievement was higher in the spring than in the fall. More 
specific information would be needed to explain the differences, which may be 
attributable to selection factors and student characteristics. For this, as 
well as the preceding reasons, it is recommended that the program examine the 
performance of students in mainstream classes, to determine what factors 
facilitate or impede student success, in the hope of desiqninq effective 
support services for them. 

STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Despite their varied characteristics, the Hispanic and Asian students 
essentially agreed upon those areas in which the school should help them. 
Their main interests were in English, in survival skills, and in the academic 
areas of mathematics and science. 

The stress of the program on English and the tutoring services, as 
well as the range of courses offered in the mainstream, should address the 
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needs expressed. It is recommended that the interest in survival skills be 
addressed, where possible, in group counseling sessions, and in extra- 
curricular activities. These questions are to some degree already a feature 
of the cultural values/civics course, and could possibly be introduced into 
E.S.L or the language arts electives. 

Hispanic and Asian students reported that they participated in school 
activities about equally. Most students participated in one activity; only 
14 percent said they didn't participate. The areas in which the two groups 
participated were quite different. 

In their evaluation of whether or not there were enough opportunities 
to participate in activities, the Hispanics and Asians responded quite 
differently. About half of each group did not know whether opportunities 
were adequate or not. Students who had opinions, however, perceived the 
situation differently. Hispanics felt their opportunities were generally 
adequate, while Asians generally felt that theirs were not. The divergence 
certainly suggests that the program staff should meet with the Asians to 
discuss their perceptions and needs, to determine what may be done to facili- 
tate increased participation by those desiring it, either by helping them 
change the attitudes which may keep them from participating, or by helping 
to provide greater opportunities to take part in activities. 

In a question probing which areas were seen as problematic for them, 
the responses of Hispanics and Asians again differed. Most students reported 
that they had no major problems. A larger percentage of Asians reported large 
problems than did the Hispanics, and they did so in more areas. They reported 
problems related to English in school as very important. This is probably 
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related to the fact that bilinqual classes werp not available to them, and 
they had to take mainstream classes soon after entry Into school. (The 
Hlspanlcs, who were also largely recent Immigrants, did not see English as 
being problematic.) The Asians also expressed difficulties with and pressures 
from the other students. This social area 4 s one in which the proqram mlqht 
try to Intervene with group "rap" sessions or Increased counseling support for 
the Asian students (perhaps jointly with other students, where possible, in 
groups). 

This need is reinforced by the pattern of responses to the question 
asking which personal resources students used to solve problems school 
personnel, parents, and/or peers. The Asians reported that they went to 
parents and friends for help in school-related problems more than Hispanics 
did. They used counselors much less than the Hispanics did, reflecting the 
lack of a Korean- or Chinese-speakinq counselor. Moreover, for problems 
such as drugs and alconol, the Asians reported that they did not know to whom 
to speak when they felt troubled. 

It is recommended that the school try to make counseling in the 
native language more available to these students, either on a per session 
basis, or through referrals to community agencies, if (as at present) resources 
are not available to hire a bilingual Korean- or Chinese-speaking person as 
grade advisor or counselor. The program should also consider peer group 
discussion sessions, as the Asians already rely on such networks for support. 
A session for parents might also be offered, to apprise them of the concerns 
of the students and to enlist their support as the students adjust to life 
in the American educational and social system. 
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Appendix A 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Sflushtng 3~(igh Sckoo 

35-01 UNION STREET, FLUSHING. N. Y. U354 • TELEPHONE 212 762-8360 

JAMES COSTARAS, PRINCIPAL 

February 23, 1961 



/ 



TO: Joyce Thompson 

FRCHs* ;EH Abolafia 
Meyer Salmon! 



^OBJECT: Trilingual Teacher and Staff Training Program 



We are planning to begin the Staff Training Program for personnel 
assigned to the Title VII Trilingual Program. 

Workshops will be held on Thursday afternoons from 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
We have decided to schedule the workshops every second Thursday, begin- 
ning on February 26, 1981. Additional small group sessions are scheduled 
as a folic** up. 



Calendar Topics 



February 26 
March 5 


Needs Assessment 
Follow up 


March 
March 


12 
19 


Sensitivity - Classroom Relationships 
Folio* up 


March 
April 


26 
2 


Classroom and Small Group Management Techniques 
Follow up 


April 
April 
May 


9 

30 
7 


Curriculum Emphasis on the Limited English 
Speakers - Soc. St., Math., Sci., and Eng. 
Folia/ up 


May 

May 


14 
21 


Differentiated Staffing - Individualization 
Follow up , 


May 
June 


28 
4 


Planning fcr Effective Learning 
Follow up 


June 


18 


Instructional Technology 




Copies: J. Costaras, Principal; D. LaBarbera, A.P.; A. Gonzalez, Coord 
Trilingual Program Teachers and Paraprofessionals 
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At Flushing JUS >-*V* 

ChapterWarks to Pull All Segments; Together 



^4 

I 



The vast increase over the past fotv 
years In special education programs 
no* led to cm Influx of new teachers 
whoM working lives are often "gov. 
orned by different schedule*, different 
supervisory setups and many different 
rules and regulations from those faced 
by the rest of the staff. As a result, spe : 
cial education teachers and paras in 
many schools have sometimes become < , 
virtually a separate entity within the / 
school .t * 

"We are very concerned that the 
newest licensed areas were not at first t - 
. as closely linked to the overall chart? 
tore/' said UFT Vice President for Aqa-Jl 
dmmlc High Schools George Al|omare t ^ 
'Special education and 'regular* edu- 
cation teachers must all be sqen as/, 
teachers, part of one chapter, so we can V* 
help one another, which ts yyhat the un- " 
ion is all about." 

One chapter which has been making.' 
active attempts to bridge this gap Ism 
Rushing HS. . ' ; £ 

Chapter Leader Howard Zeldman is a 




years, they walked in and concentrated \ 
on the subject matter. Now they're 
^Vf or king with students who may have* 
* hut arrived from a rural area In a for* 
i eign country where they were In a one- J 
room schoolhouse or students from tur- i 
bulent backgrounds. The teachers have 
to start from square one many times;* 
rather than assume a knowledge of the • 
basics of their subject. Many and this 
unsettling. ' 
1 ''Some of the approaches used by • 
■pedal educators — who learn never to * 
take anything for granted — can be 
very useful to all teachers, 1 ' he said. ?* 
"Special education teachers are ' 
geared to the individual needs of stu- 
dents," said teacher Isabel Garcia ' 
^Spiegel whoee field is special, ed. i . 
m. English teacher leanette , Buxbaum [ 
agreed, Tm used to teaching the sub- ' 
tect matter rather than the student, - 
Meeting the special education teachers 
at the teacher center I /realised they 



Flushing HSChefrterUederHoweriZeJdim .. . - _ ~ - 

t CWirtlve Committee. ZsJdmsn Is cspeclel tduceUon tsechsr end his election. sccordlr* to^" 1 . a T*** aMOciat#d ^ V 

special education teacher WhaMroos 1 Assistant Chspter Leader Glsdys Field, proved to ths chapter thst special ed teechers sre very A T ▼•HT P^rson-to-per- 

a. the mainsueamiiig VS^SZ^S ! t* clup ^ McouW «•," Attending 5* 1 JfeftiBiJf 

teacher within the -school 1 L and meeting wors committee members Field. Al UMky, Sharon SchnlKer, Ami Cslucchio, NeiK -IJJ^^^l.™ pUh * ,p#cial * 
chairperson of the newly formed UFT> ? °rtaman, Judy Sherry, An fl elo DeMeo, Alms Porin Sophie (UKnfcoff spd Herb Kstchen. * T'^l^ th. 
High School a>nunittee'VSiibcommit.; ,v , r ' V ^ -''^^-V^ * 1\ , t - V T-nK^^ 

tee on Special Education: which, «cO \ s * \* Z >^\\K. '^J^/A/^^ ; . SKSSt^d^fS^ £SKfi£ !ZJSEI ' 

cording to Altomare, will articulate with * . with tegchers r- again only atjhelr rework with gave many teasers the no^:. K2 •JiLi I^iS^tS^S ! 

qwe^ ^ on ways to deal wUh problemsktton that thev woA ^ 



Aiiomare, yfui articulate witn * • ww*— v ? . IM r u ^/^wor* wnn ga 

I committee and urge special ) T 1 *^ ^ *P ***** to d#al wUh problgmeivlton that they 
to |ak# part in their chapters^ vth# Y ?• ^ acln « ta ,h * da »w°om °* on % ^'Another ( r 



the overall 
educators 
governance # , 

Zeldman's role as. well as the pros 
ence at Flushing HS of one of the teach 
er center sites of the UFT Mainstream- , - -- - . - 
ing Training Protect for Teachers are^ 10 ^^^ ^ teachers 
major factors in bringing various ele 
ments of the staff closer together 

"When Howard was cam 
said Assistant Chapter Lead-. „.„„ y . ■ - _^ , 
Field, who is an English teacher and a ^ Springtiel 
dean," moot of i the staff didn't even 
know who he was at first, precisely be- * 



.work Kb i afferent way. 77 a certin amdfct oT"silf"ki^lidai 

that, being a new group, < Zeidmca^ who advises regular edu- 

- g^. : 
l the' 

_„- A1 - - l«ach«r l bar* to ralu sludants for! 

_ .- Wnttay8lral-^<t M ta, at '-.canliniM4 Gart«n. "In bolh' 

•0iM (oi : th« R.luctanl lUara,r/ \aaghij" tnoup* lh«r« wai a rang* of Isochws 
by Martha Gordon of Flu I hln8HS.and.>yfiom diffaraht departments and their 



together credit, ..workshops on "DiscipU 

mpaianina" V Disruptive ChUd in the Mail 
ader Gladys tauaht by, Matthew Geogb 
acher and a >> Springfield Gardens HS; "Writi 



u1 



to 



cause he was in soecial edL Manv tw>.^for university, graduate credU^ f 'Excep^s4iawinq' Mrm^tivnt m nMk..t^ ~ 



_ My response is that _ 
student should only be in a given class 
U that student is really ready for it and j cL 
therefore the teacher shouldn't have to h £ 



turn cartwheels to adjust things very 
Tnuch fot that student. Proper place- 
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know who no was ai ww, Disunity uw- ^ miym{t ^ graduate credit, "&tcepr. varyinq pet spoctivos 
eaBM te «« k »«W A ^" ^ Chikbra and' Youlh in Ite Hmu^ . gMldtaL 1 / i%.-v' , , » 

pie thought that was another brood — Classroom," and "Project TEACH,- Gloria Rahr notod/'Thef students' 



contributed a aefct to beytn with and proper backup 
'throughout Is tho key." i 

m Resource room toochor Serene Jeois 

both taught by Gallo. • \ problems art not in a vacuum. Seeing ^believes that resource room teachers 

Durina the day; teachers often drop » how other teachers working with oth*r con potentially bo excellent Uo 

- " j — - L1 --- — -i-.-^ — i — *wi««- * regular and spodal od t 

» chaptor. 

work with thoso rogular t 

______ . _____ __o have a mcdnttroamod 

Informality helps. 'Tho odd moments* ^ ih#U class and wo see tho \ 
chatting with co-workers often load to> ; fo^y faco attempting to indiv 
tho moot growth/' • :" ~$ while working with a class as a i 

w _ According to &1II0,' some of tho rnisv^ tm d w# caro oqually aware of tho 

social educa- :;£ h# i P u» develop now Moos/'n tratlons folt bv many regular teachers , ; cult problems special educators fa___ 

tion students and tho usual mix of NewAV t b know oach other here/. „ spring from changing situations thoy * r , r#a u y just a question of different 

.York City ethnic group pmong those Gorton. "I thinka lot of reg- face a_^ the fact that m sqftd . 

who wsro bom here. , % ; V* * 4 V*iul«oducation toachors woro surprised asked in essence to do a n*w Job. s, ; Zeldman • * •■ i • 

- 'To moot those needs, we have a * TT* special ed teachers working on V , "Moot rogular education teachers are ■# The school's Trilingual Program. «• 
. ; similar dhwity in stall — the usual ac- ;> The small class sixes they ^coptep|K«iontodL': V oaty •> Gallo, Tor i rected by Joyce Thomson, works i wtth 



couso ho was in spodal etLMany . 
pie thought that was another brood 
how could he represent us? 

"I think ho'§ ^proven that he* could 
*vory**weU represent all ,ol |he depart 
rqents and this Is one • ^ tU ~ 
has begun to bring i _ 

"We nave tremendous 
this school to begin with" said ^criiingTo tho students cmd materi 

man. "A large percentage ol the stu- V* Si, w * U so." said Ellen 
dent l^y consists of immigrants "ona' - Ai^ander, 'Things are less lactional- 
Latin America, the Orient and from Eu-^ h ^ Tony is always ready to 
rope, in addition to tho special educa— "•■•_«" M . * *„ 



' toachors. an excellent Trilingual Pro-^ 

Sram (English-Spanish-Korean). the 
PARK program (anti-drug abuso) and ^ 
• a range oi special education teachers. y f 
"The vast majority oi tho issues 1 deal , 
t with concern the 'regular' teachers, But'; 
as far as I'm concerned we're all one* 
chapter and the problomi people face'/ 
pre not all that diiioront .". * ■ * ' ^ 
One yictory won by tho chapter this . * 
year underlined this fact. A grievance , 
>L. protosted the fact that no vacancy no- 
£ j tice had been pouted fox especial edufV 
<f.fVU 1 ' cation position in the school ^- "a clear ; 
violation of the contract/' according to i 
•Zeidman. Spocial fducation positions - 
throughout the city were seldom M ever..'/ 
' posted. The phapter won the grievance ; 
at Step HI. > 
The Division 1 of Spocial Education \ 
claimed these positions wore special 
situations which were inherently differ • 
ont from 'regular' positions, w* view-; 
some of the special rules and setups k 
applied to spocial ed as a management \ 
ploy to separate us/f said Zeidman. y 
Many Flushing chapter members ' 




.students who know little English. Julius 
^ Wolf is the program's resource toachor 
<3and thoro are four paras — • Gladys 
^icTano, « Adalgisa Mcllnney and 
\ Roeemarie Pachay. all Spanish-spea t- 

V ing. and Sook Hoe Son from Korea. ; 
•A. McKinney. who hails from the Domi i* 

i loan Republic, observed that Americc n 
'/high school life is a big shock for mar y 
l? newly arrived students, Many are a:*. 
^customed to school being "a very stri A 
and formed place." she says. V . ' *' 
^ t The program conducts after-school 
training sessions for Rushing toachors 
yrbo teach bilingual or "ESL • (English 
as q Socond Lcmguage) classes. . 
~, The school's principal James Cos- 
L'taras. was a foreign language teacher 
S'at Flushing for many years and, accord- 

V ing to Serene Jenis. "It gives many staff 
S^members a good feeling to know that 
'Tone of us rose through tho ranks." 
f> "In the end." said Zeldman, "what re* 
H ] ally holds the chapter together are the 
^ 15 departmental reps who make a point 
%of attending our weekly chaptor moot- 
flings. All of them ao back to their do* 



. ^ — s • — r ^ , mimmmu 1 partments and fill the other members in 

on needs the teachers express, works Otorls Osrten. ; \^ t >'J A.: 
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Appendix C 



X'.-icrr -t:ts your name disking kick school „ , _ 

AUffflSJ Ca THIS Janes Co^aras, Principal Title VII Trl-ln**! Progra: 



-•jssticsa:?* 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn more about the purpose*, 
programs, and teach!** in your school. Such information will enable your 
school to understand and improve itself. The questionnaire is not a test. 
It cannot and vill not be used to evaluate individuals. Please do not 
sign your name or identify yourself in a-.y vay. 

Tour willingness to complete the questionnaire is appreciated. Please 
try to ansver all the questions. However, do not answer any question, that 
you feel are inappropriate cr too persona l. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Male_„ Tetsale 

1. What is your sex? 

2a How do you describe yourself? 

Oritntal/Aaian (other than Korean) 

_ Korean 

Hispanic 

Other 

3. Incicats your a$e at your last birthday, 

J Jnder IS 

IS 

16 

Over 18 

U. What is your present grade? 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

5. What do you think is the highest level of education completed by each 
of your perente or guardians? Karl: "Doesn't apply" if your parent 
ia not living and you have no guardian, 

I A. father ox sale guardian 

I , 3, Mother oi fecal e guardian 

Lid not cceplste high school 
Finished high school or equivalent 
3uatnesa or trade school 
Soxo college 

Finished college 

Went to graduate school (for example, law or medical ^school) 
but did not finish 

Has a graduate iegrc* such as Masters or Co c tors de/jr*e 
(M* Se, Ph. D., M.S., D.2.S.) 
J^^r Doesn't apply 
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What is the highest level of education you plan to complete? 

]>ee than nigh -chool graduation 

Graduate froa high school but not to go beyond that 
ZL- Graduate from h*ih school and than go to a voacational, technical or 
businsss school 
Co to a Junior college 
Co to a U-ycar college or university 
Co to a graduate or professional school after college 

During the year after you leave high school, which of the following 
do you thin* will take up most of your time? (Mark only one thin^the 
one that will take the most time.) 

Working 

Entering an on-the-job training program or apprenticeship 

Going into regular military service 

Being a full-time homemaker 
' Going tc a vocational or technical school 
Going to a business school 
Going to a Junior or community college 

Going to a U-y*ar college or university 

_ Other 

_ Don't know 

What have been your grades while attending .his school 

Mostly 90* s 

Mostly 90' s ♦ 80 f s 

Mostly 80*8 

Mostly 80' s ♦ TO's 

Mostly 70* s 
Mostly 70's + 65' s 

Mostly less than 6$. _ 



r. Indicate hov much your school tries to help sutdents to learn about each 
of the following: 



i« Tries very much 

B. ?riea somewhat 

I C. Do«» not try 

r 

2n*lish 

Mathematics 

Science* 

Social Studies and Siotory 
forei^i languages 
_ computers 

business subjects (like :y?ing and bookkeeping) 

_ rocational subjects (like auto nechanics, hoas economics) 

politica 
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-A, Tries 7ery much 

3. TTies somewhat 

I , C. Does not try 

» 1 f 

_ art .ind music 

sex education 

being a good citizen 

marriage and family life 

understanding people with different backgrounds 

changes taking place in the world 

understanding and practicing democratic ideas 

examining and using information 
managing money 

ueing free time 

; health and safety 

feeling proud of good work 
becoming less dependent on parents 
developing confidence in themselves 

_ — getting along with people 

solving problems and thinking clearly 

^■fntrin^ for themselves 
accepting and handling responsibilities 

finishing projects once they 1 re started 

helping other people 
( being more creative 

getting along with people of the opposite sex 
enjoying learning new things 

the difference between right and wrong 

getting along with parents 

preparing for jobs and careers 

ba-ing leaders 
preparing for further education 

10. Indicate how much your school should try to help students to learn about 
each of the following: 



r 



1. Should try very much 

3. Try somewhat 

^ j — C. Should not try 

itogliah 

_ mmmmmam Mathematics 
Sciences 

^ Social Studies and History 

foreign languages 

computers 

business subjects (like typing and bookeeping) 

vocational subjects (like auto acchanics, home economics) 

m politics 

_ art and music 

sex education 

being a good citizen 
marriage and family lifo 



understanding people with different backgi 

Or: 



A. Saould try very such 
-3. 'Try somewhat 



t t 



— C. Should not try 

changes taking place in the world 

understanding and practicing democratic ideas 

examining and using information 

_^ managing money 
_ using free time 

( health and safety 

feeling proud of good work 

becoming less dependent on parents 

developing confidence in themselves 

_ - getting along with people 

solving problems aci thinking clearly 

thinking for themselves 

accepting and handling responsibility 

^ finishing projects once they're^ started 

helping other people 

_^ being more creative 

getting along with the opposite sex 

_ enjoying learning new things 

the difference between right and wrong 
getting along with parents 

preparing for jobs and careers 

_ _ being leaders 

preparing for further education 

How many of the teachers you know at your school do the following* 



? f 
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A. All 

3. .Xost 
-C. Some 
-2. Hone 

Encourage classroom discussions 
Organize their courses 

Try to relate the course of today's lifestyle 
Give students some say in planning class topics and activities 
Care whether students l^am 
Help students who have problems with classwork 
Place a lot of importance on memorizing facts 
Give students a broad understanding of the subject 
Encourage students to maxe the cost of their abilities 
Encourage students to work on their own 
Understand students problems 
Keep control over the class 
Stimulate students to thirJ', 
yaks their couroes interesting 
m Waste class time 
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r— B. Most 

^ I Some 

1 T ^ — D. None 

^ Encourage creativity 

Understand students' problems 

Keep control over the class 

Stimulate students to think 

Make their courses interesing 

Waste class tiae 

_ Encourage creativity 

Make it clear what they expect la assignments and tests 

Criticize or put down students 

y. Please indicate how strongly you agree jr disagree with each statement 
below. 

, 1. Strongly agree 

, B« Agree 

i 1 C, Disagree 

j | | , — D. Strongly disagree 

^ f This school offers a variety of courses 

Host course 3 ^covei useful material 

Students have encugh freedca to choose the courses they want 

Students have enough tiae for nonrequired courses 

The school has a good extracurricular program 

There ia enough variety in the athletic end physical education 

pro grems 

The physical education program meets the needs of students wno 

axe not especially gifted athletically 
Sports are too strongly emphasised at this 3chool 

Ul Since coming to thAa school, how do you feel about change in these areas 0 

, A. Change has been for the better 

. B. There has been no change 

— C. flange has be*n for the -orse 

Af tar-school 

l^e daily scb-wiuie 

Rules and rog»ilations 

_^ Administrator— strident relations 

i Athletics or physicla ed\;cation 

^ < Teaching ajsthoda 

Student government 

_ Couna & 1 i/ig 

^ £rug *c*jcaticn 

S*x ".ati ;n 

^ ^^l^tion between raccc 

Teacher-" rudenta relation": 
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r r *hepe =rc-r, dr yru V-irjc =cr? change: jhrcli re race 7 

Yea No_ 

. Courses offered 

^ The daily schedule 

Rules and regulations 

After-school activities 

Athletics cr physical education 

____ Teaching .ethods 

____ Student government 

Counseling 

____ Drug education 

_ Sex education 

_ _ Relatione between rares 

Teacher-student relation.1 

Administrator-student relations 

> 

15. Please indicate how Inportant the following are for getting good grades in 
moat classes* 



-A- Very important 



• 3. SoDCvhat important 

I J C. Kot import >nt 

i i 1 3. Don't En* - 

" * y 

__ m Hard work 

Good behavior in class 

_ _ _ Intelligence 

Participating in discussions 

Creativity, originality 

^ Agreeing with the teacher 

> — Xeatnees in assignments 

_ Knowing how to take t^sts 

__ _ _____ Doing voric on tine 

_ — Chance 

_ _ Actual knowledge of subject matter 

_____ Being friendly with the teacner 

^ _ _ Dsoing houewoi*!* well 

16. While at this school, have you participated in any of the following 

activities, either in your courae work :>r is an extracurricular activity* 

Yes 

r Painting or graphics 

-culptura 

_ ^.otcgrapny or filmrairjnc; 



Kuaie (choir, orchastra, b*nd, etc' 
Theatra, u*j..ool 7 1 lyt 
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Tea No 

Creative writing, school publications 

_ _ Sports 

Science clubs (Biology, Physics, radio, etc.). 
„ . Computer club 

Math club 

Language club 

Ecology club 
mmmm mmmm Cheerleadirj or pep club 

_ Debating cluba 

mmmmm __ Class trips 

Political activities 

__ School cosmunity service projects 

_ — Studant governcent 

— — Social clubs 

mmmm Independent study groups or programs 

17. Does you school offer enough opportunities for students to participate 
in these areas? 



* * t 



1. Yes 

3. No 

C. Don't know 
Painting or graphics 
Sculpture 



— _ Photography or filaakinj? 

Craft (ceranics, woodworking, etc.) 

. ttmmmm Mueic (choir, orchestra, band, etc.) 

. . , Theatre, school plays 

— — . — . Creative writing, school publications 
_ Sports 

. Scienca clubs (2iology t Physics, radio, etc.) 

. ... . Compu*dr club 

Math club 

m l anguage club 

.... £001 037 Club 

■ 2ieerl sadism or pep club 

Debating clubs 

, Claps trips 

t Political activities 

... School csrsunity ner'-icj* projects 

Acuity- student ccmitte^j 

Social club* 

In^eperdent study -*TCUry -:r prc v T"U2i* 

Student rrverr^nt 
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18- Indicate whether or not you would like to go these things or take ;*rt 
in these activities. 



Yea No Don'* Iciow 



Go to college 

Go to a vocational, technical, or businosc 
school 

Get high grac'es 

Stay in school and garduate 

Be popular with other kids 

Be active in art or anisic 

Develop my own interests and abilities 

Learn to think for myself 

Obey the rules of the school and the cosnu- 

nity 



19. Listed below are problems students scnetimes 'nave in high school. How much 
of a problem have these been for /ou 0 



i 



A. No problem 
-3, Small problem 
C. Big problem 

Deciding what to do after high school 

Choosing courses 

Preaoure to get good grades 

Claacvork being too hard 

Pinding friends 

Getting along with students of different 
races 

Staying out of trouble 
Improving reading skills 
Improving math skills 
Improving study habits 
Deciding right from wrong 
School rules 

Getting along with the opposite sex 
Lack of privacy 

Physical education or gym class 
Other students making =e feel bad 
Being pressure by other students xo do some- 
thing wrong 

Poor grades due to problems with the 2ngli. a n 
Language 

3eing beaten by other students 

Alconol 

Drug^ 

Getting into college 
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20. If yon could -.ox colv; a -roblen yourself, who would c& the one perron 
*n each area you veld ram to first for help 

A* Ttachvr 

3* School cctnrelcr 

C« Parert 

D. Sc-ecno ay :wn igo 

2. Scfco cth; r person 
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A. Teacher 

B* School counselor 

C. Parent 

D. Someone my cvn a£* 
£• Soma other person 
7. I don't knew 

m Trouble adjusting to school 

m Concerns about college adsj.sicn 

m Trouble with classwork 

m Relations with the oppooite ser 

m Personal rrcblems 

Choosing an occupation 
m Problems with reading or study skill 3 
_ Finding a part-time job while in school 

Being threatened by other students 
m 7indinG a job after graduation 
_ Sthical or moral problems 

^Alcohol 

^Trouble with a teacher 
Racial problems 
Worry ins about taking tacts 



Hi 
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